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ONCE A YEAR. 
BY F. EK. M. 


Heap the logs and let the biaze 
Crackle round their rasset girth; 
Fill to-day of all your days, 
With the nerriest ot mirth. 
Life has cares enough, God knows! 
Fate’s demands are stern and drear; 
Yet, for one day, banish woes— 
Christmas comes but once a year. 


Draw the children round your knee; 
Tell them, in the ccsy room, 

How Kris Kringle, quaint to see, 
Issues from the chimney's gloom. 

Share the happy games they play— 
Give their littie hearts giad cheer; 

Love them with deep love to-day— 
Christmas comes but once a year. 


Wife, before the sun shall set, 
Sbow the husband of your choice 
Some sweet tenderness that yet 
Sleeps unknown in amile or voice. 
Husband, ere the daylight sink, 
Woo the wife you hold so dear 
With old lover-vows, and think: 
“Christmas comes but Once a year.” 
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UNFORGOTTEN. 


BY F. K. 
ge a — — 

p head, 
and have lived » busy life and seen 
many changes; but, save tor a few 

introduetory words, I do not want to 
speak much of myselt. 

I kept aschool for many years, and 
during that time there must have passed 
through my hands over a hundred girls, 
who came to me for that mysterious pro- 
cess called “finishing.” 

My work was arduous, and I was not 
tond ot teaching; but then I loved to have 
young people about me. My pupils were 
nearly all good girls, and some of them 
were very intelligent,so my task was 
not disagreeable. 

My patrons saw that I was successiul 
as a teacher—any way, nearly all my 
girls won my warmest affections; they 
gave me plenty of love in return; and 
even now numerous wives and mothers 
of tamilies who were among my early 
girls sign their letters to me, “Your lov- 
ing child.” I was their friend and con- 
fidante while they were under my roof; 
I have continued their friend and confi- 
dante to this day. 

The story I am about to tell is that of 
Louisa Dawson, the best-loved of all my 
pupils. The whole record is substant- 
ially true. Many of my girls had strange 
experiences in life; Louisa’s were the 
strangest of all,and torsome years the 
saddest. 

My house was in old Kensington 
Square—one of those large, charming, 
histerical old houses in which men ot 
note had congregated in the old times, 
and which always seemed haunted by 
memories ot the past. 

There came to me one day a letter from 
a lady living in the tar North. She re- 
quested me to send her a prospectus of 
my establishment, and to give her some 
slight idea of my usual method with my 
pupils. 

Ihad been strongly recommended to 
her, she informed me. She added that 
she had four daughters, and proposed 
sending her eldest to me for a year, that 
I might “finish her education,” and pre- 
pare her to hold her position in society 
becomingly. 

The Dawsons were a county family of 
considerable wealth, living on their own 
estate. But, whatever their position in 
lite, Mrs. Dawson impressed me, judging 
by her correspondence, as rather osten- 
tations, if not absolutely underbred. 
However that might be, she decided to 


send her daughter to me; and, as she 
was coming up to town for shopping 
purposes, she would make her brief visit 
the opportuaity of bringing Miss Daw- 
son to me. 

One day a lady drove up to my door in 
astylish carriage drawn by very fine 
horses. Mrs. Dawson had brought me 
Louisa. 

She stayed about two minutes, and 
gave me two injunctions—the first was 
to let the young girl take lessons trom 
Taglioni, who had, as an elderly woman, 
after losing her fortune, set up a tashion- 
able dancing school on the strength ot 
her reputation in by-gone-days; the sec- 
ond was to impress upon my pupil the 
sin and folly of marrying a poor man, 
though she admired him. 

Mrs. Dawson was pleasant in manner, 
and made no attempt to haggle about 
terms. On leaving she kissed her daugh- 
ter’s forehead lightly, and swept out of 
the house smiling, while Louisa clasped 
her bands and sighed heavily. 

“My poor child !’’ I exclaimed, ‘“‘don’t 
be unbappy; everyone here will be kind 
to you, and I will do all I can to replace 
your mother while you are with me.” 

“I hope you won't,” said Louisa im- 
pulsively, then added more quietly, “I 
shall not be at all unhappy, thank you— 
I am sure I shall not.” 


wounelentor a year?” , 

“No,” she contessed—“I am not sorry 
at all.” 

“Then what made you clasp your 
hands and give that deep sigh?” 

Louisa looked at me sharply, came 
close to me, and putting her hand in 
mine, said: 

“J know I clasped my hands, I know I 
sighed; it was because—— Did you ever 
see a bird in a cage watching tor some 
happy accident to open the door? And 
did you ever see him, when it was just a 
little bit open, rush out and fly away 
ever so high in the air, not caring the 
least bit in the world for the seed or the 
crumbs he had left behind him, or even 
tor the lump of sugar between the bars— 
not caring whether he had even a chance 
of a nest to shelter in at nightfall, he felt 
80 free and happy?” 

“Yes,” I answered—"I’ve seen such a 
thing; and I have known a silly sheep to 
wander out of the fold for the pleasure 
of freedom. The bird I have afterwards 
found dead on the garden pathin the 
snow; and I have known the poor silly 
sheep to wander till lost among the hills, 
where no doubt it got starved to death. I 
dare say both creatures had instinct 
enough to wish to be back in the cage 
and the fold.” 

“Then I call them very silly, for they 
had tasted the joy of freedom, even if 
they had to die tor it!” said Louisa. 

I think I must have looked with both 
surprise and curiosity at my singular 
pupil. She was of medium height, ex- 
quisitely fair, with large full blue eyes, 
small regular features and a mass of 
golden hair. 

Her hands and teet were beautiful. 
Her personal detects were that her chin 
was a little too small, her mouth always 
a little open, and there was certainly « 
want of expression in her tace—her soul 
had never wakened. Would it ever 
wake? 

She regarded me steadfastly again, 
then seated herself upon a low stool at 
my feet, and looking up into my face, 
said: 

“IT like you, ma’am. I think—yes, I 
think I shall love you. I hope you aren’t 
angry with me?” 

“Angry? Certainly not, child. But I 
am grieved to think you don’t seem to 
eare for your home, when one would 
fancy your whole heart would be full ot 
tender memories and longings to get 
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back there again, and to be seated just 
as you are now, only at your father’s or 
mother’s knee instead of mine. Don’t 
you think you will miss your parents’ 
morning and evening kiss ?”’ 

“My tather never kissed me in my 
life,” said Louisa, “my mother very sel- 
dom, and then only as you saw her do it 
to-day. When we were little—indeed 
until I was twelve years old—we children 
used to godown to dessert for nearly half 
an hour. 

“Since then I’ve been kept quite in the 
schoolroom, with an awfully strict gov- 
erness; and I’ve seen mamma only tor 
ten minutes a day, and sometimes not at 
all for days together. My sisters, who 
are younger than I, sometimes drive out 
with her; but I never want-—— I fancy 
shedoesn’t like me. I hope you likeme, 
ma’am?”’ 

“I should like you very much indeed, 
my dear,” I answered, “if only——” 

“It what?” she asked quickly. 

“Child, I don’t like to tell you!” 

“Oh, pray, pray do!” 

“Well, then, if your heart and con- 
science were awake.” 

“But how do you know they are asleep, 
ma’am?”’ 

“My dear girl, if they were not slumb- 
ering you would never let a mere stran- 
ger hear you imply a censure on your 


“J don’t.call you a stranger. No, no!” 
she said resolutely. “I have 'coked well 
into your face; I can say anything to 
you, for I like you—yes, I like ycu ever 
so much!’ 

“Thank you, child You have a for- 
giving disposition, or you would not 
bear my very plain speaking.” 

“IT don’t mind anything you say to me, 
ma’am. But please tll me how many 
girls there are?” 

“Only three besides yourselt.”’ 

“They said it was a school.” 

“Well, so it it, only we live like a pri- 
vate family. We work diligently—but 
then we have plenty of amusement. We 
go out, too, oecasionally to concerts, thea- 
tres, and once a week we have an in- 
formal reception at home—in fact, I try 
to make my house a real home, Louisa.” 

“Delightful !” cried Louisa, her whole 
face brightening. “I shall at last know 
what ‘home’ means,” she added dream- 
ily. 

Louisa seemed to grow prettier every 
day—charming indeed, as she woke 
up from a frost-bound existence. She 
was not clever or intellectual, and never 
would be a student. In acquiring the 
lighter accomplishments she did some- 
thing, and soon grew graceful in deport- 
ment, while her voice became well mod- 
ulated and her manner very pleasing. 
Best of all, her heart awoke, and her 
face grew lovely. 

She grew very fond of me, almost 
troublesomely so; keeping constantly 
near me. Sometimes she startled me 
with her questions. 

“May I call you ‘auntie’?’’ she asked 
one day. 

“Ot course, Jear, it you like.” 

“Tell me, then, auntie, what sort of 
person do you call a gentleman?” 

“A gentleman, I should say, Louisa, is 
a man of irreproachable character, of 
good education, ot refined, gentle man- 
ners, of strict honor—in tact, an ideal 
Christian.” 

“This is not what Lover heard betore. 
Ihave been told that he must be well 
born and well mannered, and, however 
poor, he must never do anything to get 
his own living. But what does ‘well- 
born’ really mean, auntie?” 

“According to the world’s acceptation, 
child, it means one who can trace his an- 
cestry a long way back,and can claim 
that none of them ever did any real 
work.” 


“How tunny! We have several gentle- 
men of that sort in our neighborhood at 
home. I don’t know them except by 
sight, for you know I’m not ‘out;’ and, 
when they were visitors at our house, I 
was never allowed to see or be seen by 
them. 

“Itideed I know only the doctor—he is 
a gentleman according to what you say, 
tor he is good, clever, and charming in 
manner; but I have been told he isa 
common man—and our clergyman too, 
who has no end of learning and is very 
refined; but people have found out that 
his grandfather was a miller.” 

“My dear child, did you ever ask your 
governess such a question ?”’ 

“Sometimes—only it was of no use; she 
used to say, ‘Ask your mamma, Louisa,’ 
She often looked very unhappy and bit- 
ter at those times, I know she had over- 
heard it said that she was not quite a 
lady.” 

“And pray, Louisa, which was the 
truer gentleman of the two, the doctor or 
the clergyman ?”’ 

“Oh, the doctor !’”—and, as she spoke, 
she blushed. “He is delightful! Besides, 
heis very handsome and young. He is 
called ‘Grahame—Doctor Fergus Gra- 
hame.’ He is a Scotchman, auntie, Don’t 
you like Scotch people?” 

— like them very much,’ I re 


ng. Had the handsome doctor any- 
thing to do with Louisa’s coming fora 
year to Kensington to finish her educa- 
tion? It he had, the child was too inno- 
cent to know it; it she had given him 
her heart, it was in all simplicity and 
ignorance of her own feelings. 

During the year Louisa spent with me 
she endeared herself to me and to all in 
the house by her sweet loving disposi- 
tion and her extreme unselfishness; and 
when she departed, she seemed to take 
away half the sunshine trom our home, 
while she herself wept’ in real sorrow; 
but she went away full of resolves to do 
her Gaty. 

2 * * 

* a month had elapsed aise 
Louisa had left me when I was startled 
and pained by receiving the tollowing 
telegram: 


“The young person has eloped, and can 
only have gone to London. Sure to ar- 
rive aboutSPr.Mm. Pray meet me at the 
station, and keep all quiet." 


I set out immediately, presuming that 
I had to intercept poor Louisa and some 
lover—perhaps the handsome young 
doctor. I was sorely puzzled how to act, 
very unhappy about the unfortunate 
girl, and as we all have a worldly side, I 
must acknowledge that I felt rather 
anxious as to the effect her escapade 
might have on my own fortunes, or 
rather those of my household. 

I stood tor some time on the plattorm 
awaiting an overdue train. At length it 
steamed in, and°a vast throng of pas- 
sengers alighted from it. I eagerly 
scanned the groups of people, but could 
not see Louisa. 

Afters a time I gave up hunting among 
the crowd and stood still, uncertain how 
toact. Everyone was gone, excepting a 
few third-class passengers who were 
waiting to claim their luggage. 

At last I saw Louisa among them, and 
to my relief I found her alone. She 
was looking about her with a scared, be. 
wildered face,and making no attempt 
to leave the platform. She was wrapped 
in an old Seotch plaid, wore a battered 
straw hat, and no gloves—indeed her 
whole appearance was dishevelled. 

AsIdrew nearer I saw that her eyes 
were wild, and that her entire aspect was 
miserably pitifal and helpless. When 
she saw me she exclaimed :— 

“Oh, auntie, auntie, lam so glad that 
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you are here! But how did it bappen? 
Yor of course you didn’t know I was 
coming. You are out for your evening 
walk, I suppose? Ob, take me home— 
take me home!’ 

“Your lnggage, child?” 

“Luggage!” she repeated, as if she did 
not understand, 

“Your trunks, my dear?” 

"Oh, I bave none! I have nothing in 
the world— not a penny in my pocket— 
end I've had nothing to eat ali day. The 
clerk at the station lent me the money 
for the ticket. Do you know what I’ve 
come for, auntie ?”’ 

“No, indeed, dear child.” 

“I have come to ask you to let me be 
your servent. I can never gu back— 
never, never !”’ 

I hurried her to a cab, first giving her 
acakeand some lemonade at the buffet. 
As we drove io my house I asked her no 
questions, though I longed to know if 
Dootor Fergus Grahame was in any wey 
connected trith what had happened. She 
seomed to divine my thoughts, for she 
volunteered the information. 

“Doctor Grahame went away from our 
place long ago, or I should have gone to 
him. He isa good man; he would have 
told me what to do,” 

It was useless to talk to her; the hand 
thet rested in mine was burning with 
fever, and before our drive ended she was 
delirious, I got her to bed as quickly as 
possible, and summoned a doctor imme- 
diately. He prescribed for her, shook 
his head, said he would call agein very 
early in the morning, and desired that 
she should be watched carefally through 
the night, and soothed, If possible, into 


qnietness, 

Loutss talked incoherently ail night; 
and, whatever conclusions I was tempted 
to draw from her wild words, I asked no 


extraordinary experiences 
er’s house was certain; but what had ben 
the trouble? 

In reply to a telegram from mee letter 
soon arrived from Mre, Dawson; but it 


such a way as to disgrace herself and all 
belonging to her, 
She was never to enter their doors again; 


would be #0, and that the grave would 
hide the only blot that had ever rested 
upon the name of Dawson, 

A medios! man had lately seen ber, 
and, on examination, had declared ber 
lungs were seriously effected, Mean- 
while she was to be weil punished; she 
was to have no juxuries—indeed no in- 
duigence whatever, Money enough for 
her bare subsistence would be sent to me, 
if I chose to trouble myself with her for 
the present, until they bad deolded on 
her final disposition, 

I did my best to mediate, but I might 
as well have appeaied to a granite wall, 
I tried reasoning, expostulation; all and 
everything were vain, Louisa continued 
very ill, I bad had, however, much ex- 


lesser authorities hastened to agree; so 
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to taxe fight. O1 my side I refrained 
from asking ber any questions; but now 
and then I tried to impress upon her that 
she hed been very wrong to forsake home 
and friends. 

“Ah, if you only knew!” was her sole 
answer. 

The mystery remained unsolved—it re- 
tains so still; though I strongly sus- 
pect thet the girl had proved a danger- 
ous rival to her motber in one or more 
quarters, and had probably in all un- 
consciousness excited the passionate 
jJesiousy of a vain heartiess woman. | 
could not refrain however, from asking 
her if Doctor Grahame had seen her be- 
fore he left, and whether be bad exam- 
ined her chest. 

“Ob, no!’ she answered, 
have known better.” 

I brought Louisa back totown. After 
a great deal of persuasion, and after set- 
ting before ber ail I could think of to 
touch her heart and conscience, she 
promised me that she would go tome and 
be submissive and dutifal; but it cost 
her a great effort and many tears—indeed 
it was quite painful to witness her dis- 
tress, 

“I wrote immediately to Mra, Dawson, 
for I still labored under the delusion 
thet Nature would make any mother 
rejoice that ber child had been snatched 
back from the grave, to which she had 
been condemned on the highest medical 
eutbority. 

I wrote an I felt—grieved to part from 
the girl who had grown tnexpressibiy 
dear to me, yet anxious to make peace 
between mother and daughter, I told 
Mrs, Dawson that Louisa was very peni. 
tert, and would henceforth prove her 
sorrow for ber sin by acting as a good 
datifal daughter, 

By return post I received an anewer 
which gave me a fresh shock, 

“Do not attempt to send that girl home; 
l will not have her, It is a great disap- 
pointment to me to hear that she has ap- 
parently recovered, I mean to send an- 
other medical man to ses ber, and bis 
opinion will decide future movements,” 

When the doctor in question called at 
my house and sent in bis card, 1 wae hor · 
rified to sead the name of a well-known 
apecialist for lonacy cases. 1 saw bim 
immediately, He wasa short thick set 


“He would 


men, not of appearance or 
of countenance; he bad a 
well-shaped head, but it gave no indica- 


tion of benevolerce or conscientious- 
ness, 

His eyes were very peculiar, neither 
bright nor penetrating, but “shifty,” as 
from cunning, and dull, as from weari 
ness, There was nothing in bis eppear- 
ance to inspire confidence, but much to 
intimidate the {aex perienced, 

After a formal “Good morning,” Doo 
tor Fabricius Fortin bras said— 

“] suppose, madam, you bave been ap- 
prised that I should call to examine into 
Mise Dawson's state?" 

“] oertainly heard, sir, that 1 was to 
expect a visit from a medical man on 
Miss Dawson's account, Bat, frankly, 
your card surprised me, ae I had no idea 
that your speciality lay in the way of 
chest affections, real or supposed.’’ 

“Of course I bave nothing to do with 
cheat complaints! I am here to examine 
into the young lady’s mental condi. 
tiles.” 

“Her mental condition!” I exclaimed. 
‘Gracious Heaven! There is nothing 
wrong with the poor child—nothing 
whatever! Indeed she is now perfectly 
sane in every reepect.” 

“That remains to be proven,” said Dr. 
Fortinbras. “Her mother informs me 
that ber conduct has been such as to war- 
rant tho supposition that her brain was 
affected. Let me see her at onca, please; 
my time is valcabie,” 

I rang the bell, Meanwhile Dr. For- 
tinbras curiously examined the books 
that lay on the table, murmuring to bim- 
self :— 

“No wonder young people go wrong if 
their preceptors let them bave the run of 
auoh worke as these!" 

As be spoke he almost thrast two vol- 
umes in my face; they happened to be 
Longfellow’s poems and The Caxtons, 

‘Girt’ sald I indigvantiy, “you have 
never read those books!” 

“Of course I have never read them; far 
be it from me to trouble my brains with 
wach trasb.” 

“You bave not read them, yet you dare 
to condemn two of the nobiest books ever 
written!’ 

“Ab, madam, you're— yes, you'res 
woman; and you attempt to reazon, which 
of course, nove of your sex can do, 
Women are al! more or leas ¢Mloted with 


amentia. Now I dare say you don’t even 
know what that neans?” 

At that moment Loulss entered, look- 
ing frightened but so charming that I 
could not help thinking that even this 
bar’ man would be touched by the sigh! 
of her sweet fec3, 

Bat no, it did not move him, He gave 
ber a sharp glance, then requested me to 
leave bim alone with his patient. 

I knew I must comply, but I did so 
most reluctantly, for the poor ohild looked 
at me piteousiy. Aaywsy |! determined 
to remain ciose at hand, 

It was well I did, for after ten minutes 
had elapsed, the girl rushed from the 
room, erying out: 

“Ob, auntie, why did you leave me 
alone with that dreadful manf He bas— 
oh, he has asked me such awfal ques 
tions!’ 

I sent Louisa to my sister’s to be soothed 
and comforted, as I knew she would be, 
while 1 returned to Doctor Fabricius 
Fortinbras, determined to remonstrate 
with him were he five times the great 
man the world proclaimed bim to be, 

“Sir,” 1 exclaimed, “on what grounds 
have you dared to terrify that anforta- 
nate girl as you have done?” 

*Dared, madam? Do you know who I 
am?" 

“Oh, yea; I baveseen your card!" 

“And you venture to speak so to me— 
to me—a man in my position, with my 
reputation, and you—yoo nothing but an 
obscure schoo! mistress |" 

“I am not the person really concerned, 
Doctor Fortinbras, You know you are 
acting unjastifably—you know that the 
moment your eyesfeli upon Miss Daw- 
gon you recognized in her nothing but 
perfect sanity !"’ 

He stared at me blankly for a few mo- 
ments, then said to himself: 

“T's of no use getting angry. She’s a 
woman—a mere woman.”’ Then to me— 
“My good creature, you are laboring un 
der a delusion—indeed Mrs. Dawson told 
me you were, You fancy that you have 
@ young heiress to deal with, and that 
you will presently have the handling of 
her money; but you're wrong—quite 
wrong. The Dawson's estate is entailed 
on the next male heir, who is a cousin. 
Toey have no sons, It istroe that they 
have plenty of money apart from the 
land, bat Mr. Dawson always does ex- 
actly what his wife tells niu to do, 

‘®he'li not let this girl have a penny 
beyond enough tor bare subsistence, 
You'll gain nothing by opposing her 
mother, Oa the contrary, you'll cut your 
own nose off if you dose, When this 
girl is disposed of there will be three 
others to be ‘finished,’ as they say, and 
no doubt you will get them if you show 
yourself amonablo.“ 

I looked at Doctor Fortinbras, my in- 
dignation for a time preventing all utter- 
ance. At last | maaaged to speak, 

‘Sir, my own conscience being clear, | 
am indifferent to the opinion of strangers, 
who are weloome to judge me by them 
selves, The question at present is about 
Misa Dawson, It is evident that there is 
some plan being concocted to deprive ber 
of her liberty. Do you mean to say thet 
she ie mad?’ 

“Well, no—not exactly; bat sbe will 
soon bs ready to be certificated,”’ 

“And meantise ?” 

“We shall place someone near ber with 
authority.” 

“A keeper, sir?’ 

“We ehall call ber a lady’s maid, One 
doesn’t like to be coarse, you know. Ia 
three months she will probably be in an 
asylum.” 

“That is your conclusion?’ 

“Yes, that is my conclusion, and will 
be yours when you have thought over 
your own interests, In three months 
the girl will be in such a condition that 
there wiil be no difficulty as to certifying 
her.”’ 

“Dr. Fortinbras, bear me——"’ 

“No oceasion, madam. When you are 
cool enough to think you will see where 
your interests lie—find out, in fact, on 
which side your bread’s buttered,” 

“Doetor Fortinbras, I shall make all 
this pabiic,” I replied. 

“And if you do, will the world believe 
a petty schoolmistress in preference to a 
wealthy lady of an old country family ?”’ 
And Doctor F riinbras chuckled as he 
walked out. 

Again I wrote to Mra. Dawson. | knew 
how useless it was to appeal to her feei- 
ings, forshe bad none. I knew she de- 
sired to get rid of her daughter, so I 
<ffered to adopt ber without fee or re- 
ward, and to guerantee that she should 
not cease to be any expense to her family, 
bat should never in any way troubie 
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them again. That was refased. No; she 
was to be punished. 

I suggested that, ata very trifling ex- 
pense, she could board with the good 
Doctor at Folkestone and his wife. No— 
sb? disliked those people. They would 
make her life too pleasant; she must be 
punished. And punisbed Louiss was, 
most cruelly. 

I had two or three more interviews 
with Doctor Fortinbras, with much the 
same result, He tried very hard toshake 
my integrity, and I really think he be- 
lieved that every man or woman had his 
or ber price. Certainly he bad bis. 

My poor Louisa wept and besought me 
not to give her up, but I was powerless. 
Had I stood alone in the world, had not 
strong and stern duties to my own people 
restrained me, Iam sure I would have 
run away witb the poor child and hidden 
her in some out-of-the-way place, As it 
was, I could not do battle with a rich 
country family, supported as they were 
by the authority of a well-known medi- 
cal specialist, 

One dark cold rainy day, when ihe sky 
was as gloomy as the poor giri’s fortunes, 
a cab drove up to my door, containing an 
lil-looking men and two ili looking 
women. 

The three literally tore Louisa from the 
shelter of my arms and house, and bore 
her almost fainting away. Had she been 
my own cbild I do not think [ souid bave 
felt the shock more, uncertain as I was as 
to her fature fete. 

I tried every possible means to trace 
what had become of her; but all my 
efforts were biffled. Such “sinews of 
war’ as I bad were insufficient to over- 
come the obstacies that lay in my way. 
Three weeks of intolerable suspense 
followed. I could learn nothing, though 
I made strenuous efforis to get infor- 
matior, snd !ndeed made great sacrifise 
also. 

Late one evening a telegram came from 
Parie, of all the piaces in the world, and 
the telegram was from Louisa, 

[TO BE CONCLUDED IN THE NEXT. ] 


A Double Rescue. 


BYT L R. 
ES, Marian, if you love 

it by meeting me under old 

oak tree, the other side of the 
village of Birtiey, when we will go at 
once to the parish clerk’s, and see about 
putting up the banns,” 

He completed the sentence with a kiss, 

Marian blushed crimson, her bosom 
heaved, and there was a half-emile play- 
ing round her cherry lips; at the same 
time there were tears in her eyes. 

“Frank,” she sald, “is this not hasty? 
I would rather you gave me time to make 
preparations.” 

Hs looked displeased, 

“Perbaps your heart tells you are go- 
ing against your inclinations,” said 
Frank Farleigh, gloomily; ‘perhaps, in 
short, Willie Greville has made such as 
impression on you that your feelings to- 
wards me bave changed,” 

The speaker was a tall, bandsome, but 
dark-looking young man of twenty. five, 
representing himeelf as a lawyer, who 
had for a year past been rather steadily 
visiting Marian Vere, a beautiful young 
lady, the daughter of a wealthy mer- 
chant residing in the village of St, Mil- 
dred’s, 

On the present cocasion she and Far 
leigh were strolling through a grove 
about a quarter of a mile from ber home, 
and equally as far from that of Willie 
Greville, a rich young farmer, who lived 
on the other side of the grove, and who 
had lately become one of Marian’s ardent 
suitors, 

Farleigh, unfortunately, was of a rather 
jealous disposition, and was constantly 
baunted with the fear that during his 
absence Greville would gain an advan- 
tage over bim as his rival, 

“Prank,” said Marian, in answer to his 
last remark, “how often have I assured 
you that Mr. Greville can never be more 
to me than a friend? As the friend of 
my father, I musi, of course, treat him 
civilly.” 

«Your father favors bim, at all eventa,” 
said Farleigh. 

“To tell the truth, I think he does; 
but that cen maiter nothing tome, More- 
over, he would not attempt to ix fluence 
my choice, as be bas always said that bis 
child should choose for herself. 
Frank, I would ask you to give me a little 
time.” 

“] leave for the city in a week or two,"’ 
answered Frank; “and that is why I am 
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in so greata burry to bave our union 
take place.” 

“Be it so, then,” she answered, blush- 
ing scarlet. 

As she spoke a deep sigh escaped her. 

Frank heard it with uneasiness; but, 
determined not to show the feeling, this 
time he kissed her good-bye, and they 
parted, with the understanding that 
Marian should meet her lover at nine 
o'elock on the following morning under 
the old oak tree the other side of the vil- 
lage of Birtley. 

At half-past eight the next morning 
Marian started. 

Greville had calied the evening before, 
and had actually proposed to her, when 
she had frankly told him thet she could 
never feel anything but friendship to. 
wards him, as she loved another. 

He had gone away looking so miserable 
that Marian had sincerely pitied him, 
while, knowing that there was a taint of 
insanity in his family, ehe had feared that 
he might destroy himself. 

It was thie fear which had made ber 
sigh, on the evening before, when she 
gave her consent to Frank’s proposal, for 
she bed a kind heart, and she eould 
deeply pity those towards whom she was 
otherwise indifferent. 

The distance to the village of Birtley 
was about a mile, and there was but one 
house on the way. This part of the 
country was very lonely, containing 
fields and thickeis which were seldom 
visited. 

The houses aliuded to stood near the 
edge of a smali grove. It was a small, 
two story cottage, round which Marian at 
this time could discern no sign of a hu 
man being. 

At length, however, she heard the cry 
of a child, and presently saw o littie girl, 
about four years old, ran out and stood 
watching her as she was about to pass 
the house, 

“How do you do, littie Gertie?’ said 
Marian, kindly, for she knew the chiid 
and her parents, “And how are pepa 
and mamnie ?”’ 

“Very well,” said the little girl, stand 
ing on tiptoe. “But papa and mamma 
have gone sway to Birtley, and won’t be 


“Do you think it will rain?” inquired 
Gertie, looking up at the sky. 

“[ think it will, soon,” anewered Ma- 
rian. 

“{ am so glad,” replied the little girl; 
‘for our cistern ia almost dry, and the 
rain may fill it up again.” 

Marian, glancing up at the clouds gath- 
ering slong the sky, was about hurrying 
along, fearful of being caught in a shower, 
when she saw the child run to the cistern 
and peer down into it, 

She leaned so far over that Marian 
uttered a ory of affright, and was about 
warning her, when over went little Girtie 
headlong into the cistern. 

Marian, trembling with fear, roshed 
into the yard, and looking down into the 
cavity, discovered to her horror that 
Gertis was drowning, there being three 
feet of water in the cavity—enough to 
cover the head of a child of her stature. 

Without a moment’s hesitation Marian 
let herself down into the cistern—a dis- 
dance of nine feet. 

She caught up Gertie and held her in 
her arms, shouting with all her might, 
faintly hoping that some person might be 

and bear, 

Finally the little girl regained her 
breath. 

“it will rain, and we shall both be 
drowned,” 

Marian gianced round her at the 
smooth, cemented sides of the cavity, 
and saw no way of getting out. 

At the same moment she felt a few 
drops of rain fall upon her face through 
the opening above. 

What should she do? 

There seemed no possible way of 

escape. 
Fortunately, there was a board in the 
clatern, upon which she could station the 
little girl, holding on to ber in the mean- 
time. 

The board, however, was far too short 
to be made available for getting out of the 


The rain commenced to fall faster. 
Marian continued to shout, bat there was 
no response; and now the drops were 
heard pattering fast upon the ground 
above. 

Soon the water began to trickle through 
the spout leading into the cistern, 

The stream grew larger every moment, 
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and the noise it made falling into the 
cistern sounded like a knell upon the 
eare of the poor girl. 

It was, indeed, fearfal to see the stream 
coming down, rapidly inoreasing the 
depth of the water. 

Soon it was up to Marian's waist. She 
redoubied her ories—etili in vain. There 
was no response save the dismal! patter- 
ing of the rain and the sighing of the 
wind through the trees, 

Little Gertie began to ory with afright, 
while both she and her champion shiv- 
ered with cold, 

Marian, although her own heart beat 
lod and fast with terror, endeavored to 
soothe the little one, 

A more trying situation than theirs 
can hardly be imagined, for the water 
was steadily rising, and must in a short 
time reach over Marian’s head. 

Suddenly a thought struck her. 

If she could only get up high enough 
to stop up the spout bole, they might be 
saved. 

Bat how could sbe do this? 

The bole in the spout was at least three 
feet above her. 

She iooked at Gertie, 

By raising the child in her arms could 
it not reach the spout and stuff something 
in it. 7 
She gave the littie one the necessary 
instructions, then pulled the shawl from 
ber shoulders, and putting it in the 
child’s hands, she raised her up in her 


arms, 

Gertie stuffed the shaw! in the earthen 
spout, and this stopped the water from 
coming. 

“We are saved !"’ exclaimed the young 
lady, covering her wita kisses. 

“Yes, and papa and mamm 1 will come 
soon and take us out,”’ anew sred the de- 
lighted child. 

Marian again began to shout, doing so 
until she was so hoarse that she could not 
utter another word, 

About a quarter of an hour had passed, 
when suddenly both were startled by a 
report like that of a cannon, when, to 
ber dismay, Marian perceived that the 
rashing pent up water gathering in the 
earthen spout had caused it to burst, 

The situation of the twain was now 
even more perilous than before, for the 
water now poured into the cistern with 
redoubled velocity, and in a larger 


stopped up. 

Gertie, clinging to Marian, shrieked 
with terror; but the young woman, pro- 
curing her shaw), gave itto the little 
girl, and soothing hor, again raised her 
in her arms to stop up the new opening. 

Alas ! Gertie was unable to thrust the 
sbawi into the aperture, owing to the 
added force of the water, which now came 
so as to thrust away the impediment as 
fast as it was placed. 

“Heaven help us!’ murmured Marian, 
obliged to abandon the attempt. 

And the unobstructed water, bissing 
and gurgling, poured faster and faster 
into the cistern, till poor Marian found 
herself submerged to her neck, 

She gianced up, despairingly, but saw 
no sign of the cessation of the rain, and 
she gave berself up as lost, 

Silently she prayed Heaven w give 
her to meet her impending fate 
like a Obristian; but she trembied with 
terror even while she prayed. 

Higher and bigher rose the water. 

Soon it was up to her chin, and she 
could now scarcely keep on her feet. 

Only a few minutes more between her 
and eternity. 

Meanwhile, almost overpowered with 
fear, she endeavored to keep the little 
girl upon the board. 

The child was now so frightened that 
ehe was as pale as death, while her eyes, 
rolling in her head, seem to be threatening 


spasms. 

The water rising bigher, was nearly to 
Marian’s lips, 

Still she held on to the littie girl, strag- 
giing to keep her in her place, 

Meanwhile she made one last effort to 
make herself heard; but her cries were 
almost smothered by the rising water. 

Up! ap! still up! 

Now it was over her lips, ringing and 
hissing in her ears, and she feit that she 
most go down. 

Impuisively she clatched the board, 
but perceiving that it was not heavy 
enough to bear her weight, and that she 
would thus draw the child under, she let 
go her hold, bidding the little one cling 
to the board, and she, at least would be 
saved. 

Marian then sank beneath the surface, 
giving berself ap for lost. 

As she went under, however, she feit 
something brush against her. 


The next moment she was seized and 
drawn out of the water, and up through 
the cistern in an almost fainting con-: 
dition. 

She opened ber eyes io find herself 
and Gertie safe in the cottage. 

The little girl’s parents bad come back 
sooner than they had expected to do, aud 
hearing Marian’s ories, had got to the 
cistern just in time to save her by means 
of a ladder, which the man thrust into 
the cavity. 

Dry garments were now supplied Ma- 
rian. 


“Tbere’s quite an excitement in Birtley 
this morning,” sald the woman, “over 
the arrest of a person yor know—Mr, 
Farleigh.” 

“What?” gasped Marian. 
he arrested f"’ 

“Well, it has tarned out that be wase 
mere sharper and adventurer, and nota 
lawyer, as he bas represented, He was 
arrested for forgery and emb«zslement, 
He has been carrying on an ingenious 
system of swindling all he had business 
with,” 

Marien heard nc more, but fell down 
in a swoon, 

For weeks she lay in a brain fever, and 
for months after was so weak that she 
was not expected to live. ; 

Meanwhile, undisputed proof of 
Frank’s guilt having been advanced, he 
was sentenced to a lengthened term of 
imprisonment. 

Day after day Mr, Vere, watching his 
daughter, saw ber grow paler and thin- 
ner. : 

He bad sald, when he learned the affair 
of the oclsiern, that there was no evil 
without good; for thia had saved her from 
marrying the scoundrel Farleigh. But 
bis heart sank to seo his poor child grad- 
ually fading before him, 

Thanks toa good constitution, however, 
she recovered, but was never as light- 
hearted as formerly. 

After a time Willie Greville renewed 
his suit, and this time with more success, 
though the first iove of her young heart 
had been given to Frank Farleigh; but 
she is happy enough in ber husband and 
children’s love, and all who know her 
admire and respect her. 


FHora. x AND RossmMary.—The bolly isa 
plant of at 
period of 

acquired to itself, by a popular me- 
tonymy, the name of the season iteelf— 
being often called ‘‘Obristmas,” It is, no 
doubt, recommended to the general esti. 
mation in which it is held, by the p'ctar- 
esque form of its dark glossy leaves, and 
the brilliant clusters of its rich red 
berries, 

There is a very striking carol, of so re. 
moteadate as the reign of Henry VL, 
which is quoted by most of the writers 
on this subject—and gives a very poetical 
statement of the respective claims of this 
plant and of the ivy to popular regard, 
The inference would seem to be, that, 
while the former was employed in the 
decorations within doors, the latter was 
confined to the exterior of buildings, 
Mr. Brand, however, considers those 
passages to allude to ita being used as a 
vintner’s sign; and infers, from others of 
the verses, that it was also, amongst the 
evergreens employed at funerais. 

The rosemary, besides ite rich fra- 
grance—and probably because thereof— 
was supposed to possess many occult 
virtues; and was used, for the sake of 
one or another of them, on occasions both 
of rejoicing and of mourning, It was 
believed to clear the head, to strengthen 
the memory, and to make touching ap- 
peals to the heart. For these reasons, it 
was borne both at weddings and at 
funerals. 

“There’s rosemary,” raid Ophelia, 
“that’s for remembrance; pray you, love, 
remember; and the custom of decking 
the corpee with this flower, as well as 
that of filnging its sprigs into the grave, 
would naturally spring out of this touch- 
ing superstition. 

ts at bridals would seem to 
suggest that it was dedicated eg 
w as memory. We have, in Shak- 
“Romeo and Jaitiet,’’ 


“Why was 
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Scientific and Useful. 


Norurve Can Resist Taem,—Shelis 
flied with frozen dynamite are one of 
the most recent inventions for killing 
people. The inventor declares that these 
projectiles when fired will smash any- 
thing Into little bite, whether it be a 
wooden box or an ironclad, The frosen 
dynamite is packed in the cavity of the 
shell, and does uot explode until the 
missile strikes an object, Another én- 
tirely new feature of the missile is a slow 
burning fuse, sufficiently insulated from 
the charge to prevent premature explo- 
sion while the shell is traversing the de- 
signated distance. At a recent trial, a 
shell went clean through a three-inoh 
steel plate at a range of one hundred 
yards and then exploded, shattering the 
plate to bita. 

Quire Novse..—Stiffened cement bas 
recently been used successfully in the 
construction of a boat, The frame is of 
steel bare a third of an inch in diameter, 
over which is spread a wire netting, On 
this the cement is laid, and the outer aur · 
face is polished, The boat is heavier than 
if it were built of wood, but is cheaper, 
and slips better through the water, Ex- 
periments have proved its strength. 

ARTIFICIAL Ivony,—One of the uses of 
akimmed milk isin the manufacture of 
an artificial ivory, which in most respects 
resembies the original, The milk is 
mixed with borax and subjected to a high 
pressure, The product is well suited for 
combs, billiard balls and pipe month- 
pleoces, 


Farm and Garden. 


Tas Horss.—It is not proper to trim the 
hair that grows in the ear of a horse, 
Nature intended it to protect the orifice 
from dust, insects, etc., and sudden at- 
mospheric changes, 

CHALK In MILK.—To detect chalk in 
milk, dilute the milk with water; the 
chalk, if there be any, will settle to 
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of oggs la added, and 
plied, and so on till the barrel is 
The idea is that an egg can be hept 
almost indefinitely if the air can be pre- 
vented penetrating the porous shell to 
the contents within, When the eggs are 
used, the treacle is boiled up and is thor- 
oughly saleable agein, in Northern 
Russia farmers use warm tallow in the 
same way, but this is sald to slightly 
affect the flavor of the eggs. 


During February of this year 1 con- 
tracted « severe cold which caused me to 
cough continuously, I commenced using 
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the symptoms,—DAVID L BARKER, 
Deputy, Indiana, Oct, 4, 1895, 
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WELCOME AND GOOD WILL. 


nY B. W. 


Ob, blessed day ! Of days the gem, 
That saw the Saviour’s birth; 
That gave the Babe of Bethlehem 
To ransom fallen earth; 
To vanquish Death and make us free, 
And trom the grave wrest victory. 


Again we greet this holy morn, 
The day that hath no peer, 
W bose glories shine, in light divine, 
Through each revolving year, 
And giadden all the gratetul worid 
Where Christ's broad banner is unfuried. 


Un bered millions bid it bail, 
And “elcome with good-will; 
Where’ er he be, on land or sea, 
Man holds it sacred still, 
While earth, with song and merry chime, 
Salutes this noblest day of Time. 
Throughout al! Christian lands to-day 
Sweet peace and joy shall reign, 
And love and gratitude bave sway, 
And hearts feel less of pain, 
And soule with heavy sorrows bent 
Will see the Cross and find content. 


FOR HIM ALONE. 


BY B. &. C, 


CHAPTER IX. 
és [= OCULMORE was laid to sleep 








by her husband's side, and I wrote 

for prolonged leave of absence, It 
not the heir to the estate, I was the agent 
tor it—steward tor the little child and his 
rights. The leave of absence was granted, 
and I was very busy. 

“There was much to do in settling the 
affairs of the estate. Ulric came down 
to help me whenevor he could, I grew 
to inove my talr little nephew; I used to 
call him the chiettain. 

“I made it « practice to kneel by the 
pretty cot where he slept and pray for 
him. I liked to go there in the morn- 
ing and at night. A tender passionate 
love was growing in my heart for the 
baby-heir, my dead brother's son. 

“True, the little tellow had deprived me 
of titie, estate, and wealth; but I did not 
seem to love him one jot the less. The 
nurse smiled when she saw me kneeling 
by the cot, kissing the little hand, I al- 


ways like to remember that one day she 


wmidtiome «= + 

“You are a good man, sir, Kxcuse me, 
but some gentlemen would hate a child 
who had come between them and such a 


property,” 

“T laughed, for this seemed absurd and 
contemptible, Hate that tair, tender lit- 
tle creature, whose father was my own 
brother! Oh, no, never! Rather would I 
love and cherish him, One morning Nest 
and myself were standing by the little 
cot, and she said to me: 

“What a tragile tender life itis! And 
to think that this is all that stands be- 
tween you and fortune!" 

I kissed her beautiful upturned tace. 

“Do not encourage such thoughts, 
much less utter them, Nest,’’ I said. 

“Nevertheless it does seem strange, 
Rudolph,” she persisted, “that such a 
tiny child should deprive you of every- 
thing.” 

“We were all tiny children once upon 
a time,” I replied. 

“T know that Nest cried at times over 
what seemed the hardness of our fate. 
There was ho prospect of our marriage 
for some time yet. 

“One morning Mrs, Jennings told me 
that the child was not well, and a litide 
later a letter came trom headquarters, 
saying that our regiment was ordered 
abroad, though not on active service, 

“The news was almost a death-blow to 
Nest, She clung to me, poor child, weep- 
ing passionately. I must not go, she 
said; she would die it I lett her, I 
soothed and calmed her, I told her that, 
if I went, she must remain, and take 
good care of the littie heir. I shall never 
torget her anguish at the thought of our 
separation. 

“T must hasten to the end of my story. 
The child got worse during the day, and 
the next morning he was dead, The doc- 
tor said he had died in convulsions, and 
added that the little one was so delicate 
that he had never really thought he 
would live, 

“The nurse was overwhelmed with 
grief, It struck me afterwards, although 
IT did not think much of it atthe time, 
thatshe never looked me in the face 
when she spoke of the child, 

“The little heir was dead, I thanked 
Heaven, as I stovd by the little one’s 
side, that even in my thoughts I had 
never wished him harm, that I had never 
for one moment grudged him his rich in- 
heritance, nor felt that he was in my 
way.” 
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Sir Rudolph paused tor a tew mo- 
ments, looking earnestly on the tace of 
his dead wife. Then he turned to us 
again. 

*When the child died, you remember, 
Ulrie, I sent at once for you. I sue- 
cooded to the title and estate. I was 
sorry tor the child; but it had been such 
a fragile life that I did not greatly 
mourn, 

“We buried the little one, Nest then 
went back to her aunt, and it was ar- 
ranged that she should remain with her 
until we were married. I did not think 
it strange that she should suggest taking 
the nurse, Martha Jennings, with her. 
The woman protessed great attachment 
to her, while Nest seemed to rely greatly 
on her, 

“Nor, when we were married, did I 
think it strange that Nest should want 
to bring the nurse with her to Brooke 
Hall. Il imagined that she liked her for 
my little nephew's sake,and that the 
child tormed a tie between them which 
womeu only could understand, 

“The cloud caused by so many deaths 
hung over us tor some time, and then 
gradually we learned to look back on 
the past with calmness. We were young, 
and I was more happy with my wite 
than words can tell, You know, both of 
you, how she loved me, I think no man 
in the world was ever more beloved. 

“I remember that my first sensation o 
uneasiness arose trom noticing how com- 
pletely Nest was under the control of the 
nurse; and I did not altogether like the 
woman's manner to her. 

"More than once I found my wile in 
tears,and when ! inquired the reason 
she put me off with an evasive answer. 
Yet, Heaven knows, these were but 
tries which brought me no gleam of 
suspicion ot the reality to come, 

“I wish,” continued Sir Rudolph, “that 
I were not compelled to tell you the rest. 
Ido so only by her command, now that 
she is dead. I would fain bury her secret 
with her, poor misguided Nest! 

“I must confess now that there were 
times when I telt uneasy about Nest, She 
was 60 changed, She seemed tolove me, 
if possible, more than ever, She was 
most devoted to me, but she puzzled me. 
She was abstracted, and did not seem 
quite sure of herself, 

“Abouta week before Christmas day 
Mrs. Jennings was taken suddenly ill. 
Nest seemed much distressed. We sent 
for the doctor trom Avousleigh, and he 
pronounced her to be in great danger. 
At first no one thought much of her ill- 
ness, nor did we say anything before ou: 
triends—the house was filled with guests 
~lest they should be nervous. 

“One ot the housemaids undertook to 
nurse her, and we hoped for the best. At 
nine o'clock in the morning of Christmas 
Keve, | was as happy as any one in Eng- 
land, I rose from the breakfast table, 
atter making plans for the day with my 


u ° 

— “Nest met mein the hall, where the 
men-servants had just placed a great 
bunch of mistletoe. I took up a spray, 
and held it over Nest’s head. As I saw 
her face then I never beheld it before. I 
kissed the lips that had never worn any- 
thing but the sweetest smiles for me, and 
at the same moment the housemaid who 
was in attendance on the sick woman 
came to me,” 

“Sir Rudolph,” she said, “Mrs, Jen- 
nings bade me ask you if you would go 
to her. She is much worse, and she 
wants to see you,” 

“IT was on the point of saying that I 
would go at once, when I saw a terrible 
change came over my wile’s face, She 
looked for one moment as though she 
was going to faint. She clasped my arm 
and said ;— 

“You must not go, Rudolph, It is only 
a woman's fancy.” 

“T cannot refuse the poor creature. I 
must go, Nest,” I said. 

“You shall not!” she cried desperately; 
and she clung to me with such earnest- 
ness that I could hardly tree myself trom 
her grasp. 

“Why do you wish me not to see her, 
Nest?” I asked. 

“Because she 1s wicked and malicious,” 
was the answer, “She will tell you any- 
thing. She has mad fancies. Oh, Ru- 
dolph, beloved, tor Heaven's sake, do not 
go near her!’ 

There was something startling in her 
manner. I could not understand it. Was 
she afraid for herself, or for me? 

“I cannot refuse the request of a dying 
woman,” I said, more sternly than I had 
ever spoken to her betore; “but you can 

come with me, Nest.” 

She shrank back, shuddering. 

“No, no!” she cried. 

“Then let me go alone, and you can 
trust me,” 

I shall never forget the despair on her 





tace when I left her. I shall never forget 
the cry that came from her lips. 

“T shall not be long, Nest,” I said, very 
gently. 

Iknew where the sick woman was 
lying, and I hastened thither. I found 
the nurse at thc point of death. A ser- 
vant was sitting with her; and the sick 
woman looked at me with an imploring 


face. 

“Send her atvay, Sir Radolph,” she 
said. “I want to speak to you.” 

The woman went and we were leit 
alone. 

“Sir Rudolph,” said the nurse, “I 
know before I speak that the words I 
have to say will break your heart. I 
meant to die without uttering them, but 

I cannet. I dare not depart with this 
secret undisclosed, I-—I must confess 
the truth.” 

“Certainly,” I said. “If you have 
anything on your mind, you had better 
tell me.” 

“Ah, sir,” she says pityingly, “it will 
break your heart. You will never be 
happy again—I know you #0 well, sir; 
and yet, if I die without telling you, I 
feel I shall never sleep in my grave. I 
could not rest; I should come back from 
the dead to tell you.” 

“Tell me now,’ I said, tor her words 
had excited in me a certain horror that I 
could not endure—*‘tell me at once !” 

She beckoned tor me to come closer to 
her and I did so. She raised her hand 
and I placed my ear to her lips. 

“I dare not speak aloud,” she said. 
“Even the walls have ears and they 
might hearme. What I have to say is a 
fatal secret that you must tell to no one. 
Another lite hangs on it. Sir Rudolph, 
your wite, Lady Culmore, poisoned the 
little baby-heir hersel!f.” 

I started from her with a feeling of 
loathing and horror impossible to des- 
cribe. My tair gentlo Nest slay that little 
tender babe! I was filled with anger. 

“You are raving!’ I cried. “It is a 
mad, wicked fancy !"” 

“Sir,” she said calmly, “itis the truth 
the plain simple trulh; and I can die 
easily now that I have told it. Sir, as 
surely as heaven is above us, Lady Cul- 
more killed the child. I saw her do it 
with my own eyes. I will tell you; you 
shall judge for yourself.” 

“There was no help for it. I was com- 
pelled to listen, and had begun to tear— 
ah me, how terrible! 

“You remember,” she said, “that the 
baby was taken ill, and that we nursed 
him assiduously, no one more tenderly, 
more kindly than Miss Nest. The night 
he died we were rather anxious about 
him, and Miss Hazlewood said she would 
sit by his cot while I went down to sup- 


r. 
pe was quite willing. I went to see it 
the child was all right. He was fast 
asleep, and looked, to my thinking, bet- 
ter; there was more color in the fair little 
face. As TI left the room, Sir Rudolph, I 
was struck by the peculiar expression 
on Miss Hazlewood’s tace. 

“T could not describe it—a cruel look it 
seemed to me. I went downstairs, but 
Miss Hazlewood’s !ook haunted me, Not 
that I had any fear; I would rather have 
suspected a saint of doing harm to the 
child than Miss Hazlewood, 

“T could not rest downstairs. [ went 
back. I saw Miss Hazlewood on her 
knees by the side of the cradle, She 
held a little bottle in one hand anda 
spoon inthe other. As I walked in at 
the door, Isaw her, witha steady hand, 
drop two drops from the bottle into the 
spoon. 

“Then, before I could cross the room, 
before I had time to speak, the child had 
swallowed the contents of the teaspoon. 
I caught her, as I may say, red-handed, 
She neither saw nor heard me, she was 
so deeply engrossed in giving the child 
the fatal dose. I sprang forward, 

“What are you doing?” I cried. 

For a moment she seemed almost par- 
alised with fear. 

“Whatare you doing?” I cried again, 
almost beside myselt. 

“Giving baby his medicine,” she said. 
It is just time.” 

She tried to hide the bottle, but I would 
not let her, and in the struggle she let it 
fall. The contents were spilled on the 
pillow. I picked up the bottle. On it 
was a label with the one terrible word— 
‘Poison.’ 

“You dropped some of this into the 
teaspoon!” I cried. “You guilty, miser- 
able woman, you have killed the poor 
little child!’ 

She did not deny it. She fell at my 
feet, grovelling, crying out that it was 
such a fragile little life, and that it parted 
you trom her. She clung to me with 
cries and tears. She told me that your 
regiment was ordered abroad, and that 
it would be years before you could re- 
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turn and marry her—long years—but 
that, if the child died, and you succeeded 
to the baronetcy, you would be obliged 
to sell out, and then you would marry 
ber at once. 

“And I love him so!” she cried, plaint- 
ively. “I love him so dearly!” That 
was allshe kept repeating—‘‘I love him 
so dearly !” 

It was a terrible scene, sir—the child 
already dead in his cot, and the besuti- 
ful lady, with her white despairing face, 
crouched on the ground. 

“I could not let him go!” she moaned. 
“Me has been so faithful, so loyal, so 
good; he has loved so long and so well. 
Every one else’s love prospers. 

“Why should we spend halt the best 
years of our lives apart? He might die 
abroad, he whom I love with my whole 
heart. And it was only this one little 
life, so fragile,so weak, that stood be- 
tween him and wealth.” 

She bent over the little one’s body. 

“See,’’ she cried; “it has not suffered; it 
breathed only for a short space and then 
died. A tew minutes ago it was a weak, 
struggling little creature, now it is a 
bright angel in heaven. J have done no 
serious wrong. I have set the little soul 
free, and I need not part from my love. 
I have given him fortune, wealth, a!! 
that my heart desired for him.” 

The law will tell a different story, 
Miss Hazlewood,” Isaid. “In the eyes 
of the law, as well as before Heaven, the 
life of a little child is as sacred as that ot 
2 grown-up person.” 

“Do you know, Sir Rudolph,” said the 
nurse, “Ido not think up to that time 
she had looked upon the deed as murder. 
She had thought only of herself and her 
love. She had never thought of the fact 
that she had put herself within the 
power of the law. If you had but seen 
her when I told her that she had com- 
mitted a murder and deserved to be 
hanged. To prove the truth of all I say, 
sir, look at this. I have saved it trom 
that time to this.” 

She drew from beneath her pillowa 
little bottle, with the word Poison on 
the label of it, and a frilled white linen 
pillow-case in which holes had been 
burned. 

“You can tell how deadly the poison 
was when you see that it has burned the 
linen in this tashion,” said the nurse. 
*But the child did not suffer one min- 
ute; it died at once, » Sir, Miss 
Hazlewood cried, wept, prayed, pleaded, 
until at last I promised not to tell her 
secret. But [ cannot keep it in death.” 

“How am I to know this story is 
true?” I asked, ‘These things you show 
me are no proot,” 

“A soul on the brink of eternity does 
not lie, sir. Lady Culroore paid me well 
to keep the secret, but I have very often 
been on the point of telling you.” 

“I do not believe you even now,” I 
cried. 

‘Look behind you, sir,” she said; “you 
will read the truth there.” 

I glanced in the direction in which she 
pointed, and there I saw my wife, stand- 
ing with ghastly terror on her face and 
desperate tear in her eyes. I held up the 
bott.e to her. 

“Is it true?” [ asked. 

And she fell upon her knees, cowering 
as she cried out: 

“Yes, it is true!” 

“IT cannot describe,” continued Sir 
Rudolph, “my teelings of horror. Since 
the shock I have never been the same 
man. An hour later, I stood with my 
unfortunate wile in her boudoir, resol ved 
that we should part that hour, never to 
meet again. I had loved her very dearly; 
but, when I knew that she had taken the 
life ot that fair little child, loathing took 
the place of love. 

I told her in grave, measured words, 
that we must part that night, never more 
to meet. I told her that the struggle in 
my heart was a hard one, that I felt in- 
clined to deliver her up to justice and to 
the tate she deserved, But she was a 
woman, and my wile—I could not see 
her hanged. I hesitated, as it seemed to 
me, beiween two sins—screening a 
murderess, and giving up to justice the 
wife who had sinned tor me. 

If I talked to you forever, Ulric, 
Kate, I could not tell you all the details 
ot that horrible scene. Poor, beautiful 
Nest. Her griet was terrible to witness. 
She clung to me, she knelt at my feet, 
she prayed and pleaded with such pas- 
sionate despair that it might almost have 
moved a heart of stone. 

What she had done had been done 
tor love of me. What did that little fra- 
gile lite matter? What was it in com- 
parison with my fortune, with my love 
and hers? I saw that what the old nurse 
had said was true—she did not regard 
the deed she had committed as murder. 








Ah, you cannot tell what it was to me 
to have the woman I had loved best in 
the world crouching in tears at my feet. 
This, woman weeping, praying, was my 
darling Nest; the face I had loved, the 
white hands I had kissed and caressed, 
were those of a murderess, and that mur- 
deress was my wile. 

Hour after hour passed on that terri- 
-le Christmas Eve. We were still to- 
gether, and I was unable to decide what 
todo. I could not give her upto jus- 
tice. She was my wife, and she had 
sinned for me; yet the murder was none 
the less a terrible one. 

No man was ever more wretched or 
more bewildered. Poor Nest, how she 
loved me! She crouched at my feet in an 
agony of tears, and I could not raise her 
to comfort her—I could not soothe her. 
She was worn and exhausted with the 
passion ot her grief. 

“Do not send me from you, love!” she 
cried, in a voice like that of a dying wo- 
man. “Kill me, if you will. I should 
bless even death at your hands.” 

What was I to do? She had committed 
a cruel crime; she deserved punishment; 
yet, as she clung to my feet in tears, how 
could I decide? 

“Tt was all for you, love,” she moaned, 
“IT could uot bear that you should go 
across the sea. I have loved you so 
dearly and so long, it seemed as though 
we should never be happy.” 

“Happy ! As though sin could ever lead 
to happiness!” 

“IT would have killed myself, Ru- 
dolph,” she said, “to make you happy.” 

And I knew it wastrue, I could not 
give her up tc justice,andI certainly 
could not take her to my heart again, al- 
though she had sinned tor me. 

We had been three hours together, 
when a sudden idea occurred to me. We 
could be husband and wife no more. I 
could never kiss the face of a murderess; 
I could never touch the hands that had 
taken the life of that fair little child. All 
was over between my Once beloved Nest 
and me—over for ever. 

But I could shield herin some meas- 
ure. Sbe should never, if I could help it, 
mix with the world again. The idea oc- 
curred to me to bring her to Ullamere— 
no place could be more out of the world 
—and to live out here the remainder ot 
our sorrowtul lives apart. I would keep 
her secret on those conditions, She must 
be content to live alone without triends 
or visitors., , 

For myself, so hot was my indignation 
that I swore I would never touch her 
hands again; and she promised that she 
would never even lay a finger on me, 
Poor Nest! She broke that promise only 


nce. 
owe were to live together—that is, 


under one roof—but were to be further 
apart than strangers; more than the 
bitterness of death lay between us. She 
was never to approach my rooms, nor I 
hers. We were to speak only when ne- 
cessity compelled us. So I hoped to 
compromise matters, to punish her for 
her sin, and in some measure to shield 
her from the consequences, Yet I felt 
that I had made a most miserable com- 
promise, 

I remember that she looked at me, a 
hopeless despair shining in her eyes, 

“Rudolph,” she said, “the sentence you 
have passed is heavier than the sentence 
ot death; but I accept it and submit to 
it, coming trom you.” 

Then came two or three days that I 
shall never forget, the abrupt breaking 
up of the party of friends, the surprise 
ot the servants. Some of them [ left in 
charge ot Brooke; tne two most faithful 
I brought here, I lett orders for the 
tuneral of the old nurse, wo died a few 
hours after she had confessed that 
miserable secret to me—end then we 
came here. 

Here we have lived since in the very 
depths of misery. I adhered strictly to 
the rules laid down. I could not forgive 
my wife her crime, although I knew it 
had been committed from love of me 
Every day it grew more horrible in my 
eyes, and every day the distance be- 
tween us increased. 

Every time I saw those hands of hers 
I fancied them holding the fatal dose, 
until I—oh, may Heaven torgive me!— 
until I hated her. I never looked at her 
I never heard the sound of her voice, 
without thinking of the little murdered 
SS, heaven knows the misery of our 
life, She asked me once to go with her 
to church at Ulladale, and I laughed in 
scorn. A vile criminal, and the man 
who had hidden the murder of a child, 
and that of his own brother's, at church 
No; the bare idea was revolting to me, 

I remember one morning she came to 
me and knelt at my feet. She prayed 
me to. give her one kind word, and I re- 
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pulsed her, She looked at me long and 
steadily. 

“Radolph,” shesaid, “your conduct is 
right, no doubt; but I would tar rather 
have been hanged !”’ 

Atter that I noticed a great change 
inher. I donot think, trankly speak- 
ing, that she ever realized the enormity 
other sin, I believe there had always 
been a taint hope in her heart that I 
should forgive her and take her back 
again, poor child! 

The stories that I heard t.om the ser- 
vants about her were so deplorable that 
I decided on finding a companion tor her. 
Kate, who came as poor Nest’s compan- 
ion, will be your wife, Ulric; and may 
Heaven send you a happier lot than has 
fallen to me! 

I could never tell you what I have sut- 
tered. When I have seen her most mis- 
erable, my heart has relented towards 
her,and Ihave longed to say a kind 
word to her; then my loathing returned, 
and I could not speak it. 

Life has been nothing but torture tor 
me and for her. Least ot all could I bear 
to see her touch or speak toa child. She 
knew that, and in my presence never at- 
tempted it. What would have become 
ot ushad her death not taken place I 
cannot tell. It was better for her, better 
for me. 

She sinned, but she suffered; through 
all the time of bitter estrangement she 
loved me as well and as passionately as 
ever. She tried to atone for her sin. How 
she pleaded to me that she might nurse 
the Rector’s child ! 

“I took a life, beloved,” she said, “for 
love otf you; let me save one, and then 
Heaven may pardon me. It Heaven is 
mercitul, you must be merciful.” 

That is her story. How do you judge 
her? 

Closed torever were the lips that might 
have pleaded in self-detenc’, the eyes 
that had shed so many bitter tears, She 
eculd tell us nothing of the passion and 
love that had driven her mad; of her sor- 
row and despair, her torture and anguish. 
She lay silent. Heaven would judge her. 
Dare we? 

Rudolph bent down and kissed her 
with burning tears, 

“Who will jadge her?” he asked. 

No one replied. 

“What flowers will you place in her 
hands, Kate?” said Ulric softly. 

Ah, me; not the white roses of inno- 
cence or the red blossoms ot guilt! In 
her golden hair, on her silent heart,tI 
placed purple passion- flowers, the truest 


emblem of her. 
+ — * « a 


. 

Iam Lady Culmore now, for Sir Ru- 
dolph went back into the army, and was 
slain in battle in Atrica. Then Ulric 
gave up the bar, and we were married, 
and went to live at Brooke, 

The memory of the fair little child, of 
its young mother, of beautiful Nest, has 
faded now; but Ulric, more my lover 
than ever,since he has been my hus- 
band, says that, when he sees the mistle- 
toe, the white berries look like tears 
upon it; and he will not have it near us 
at Christmas time. 

But, though tears lie on the mistletoe, 
the berries on the holly are ruddily red 
as of old; and they, with the green lau- 


’ rels, tell the same happy story and seem 


to breathe to us the same good wish as 
always—"A merry Christmas and Happy 
New Year.” 

(THE END.) 


The Season’s Belle. 


BY T. FP. 











happiness lies at yourmerey? Am 

Ionly one more of the many you 
have flirted with, and then smiled aside 
as it they were children? Ah! God 
never created any creature more cruel 
than a beautifal coquette without heart. 
Do not deny it. 

“Yon have used every charm you pos 
sess to make me love you, and have suc- 
ceeded. You shall listen tome now. I 
love you! [love you! Ilove you! Nay, 
do not speak. I will not take your final 
answer to-day. To-morrow, Christmas 
Eve I will come tor it. 

“Ah! if itis ‘Yes,’ I swear that you 
shall never regret it. If it is ‘No,’ then 
you will have sent one more man to per- 
dition!” and without another word Jack 
Armstrong turned on his heel and lett 
abruptly. 

Hilda Phare looked after his retreating 
figure with a vague sense of shame, She 
had won the love of the “woman hater,” 
but the victory was leaving a sting in 
even her hardened coquette conscience, 
though she tried to teei herself aggrieved 
at his outburst. 


és |" it nothing to you that my whole 


“Asif Ican help men falling in love 
with me! I cannot marry them all, I 
certainly do like Captain Armstrong, 
but I don'tlike matrimony. I want to 
keep my treedom a little longer yet. A 
pretty girl can at any time easily get en- 
gaged, but it requires an ugly girl to 
easily get disengaged, so that even beauty 
has its drawbacks,” she concluded, with 
a little laugh. 

Then, with the uncontessed desire to 
drive the recent interview trom her 
mind, she took up a society paper and 
soon forget all the crumpled rose leaves 
ot her happy, careless life, in the pleas- 
ure of reading a description of the dress 
the “beautiful Miss Phare wore at the 
Queen's ball, where, as the belle of the 
gay season, she was to be the cynosure 
of all eyes,” 

“My dear Hilda, bave you heard the 
dreadful news?” 

The girl looked up trom the comfort- 
able wicker chair where she was reclin- 
ing lazily under the shade of the old oak 
on the lawn, 

“No; what news?" she asked, indiffer- 
ently, for :+her portly aunt's face looked 
more important than horrified, as she 
stood by her niece's side, holding a large 
white and green lined sunshade over her 
bare head, 

“Mrs, Chester shot her husband and 
that pretty Miss Dene yesterday after- 
noon, and then killed herself.” 

“O, how dreadful! What made her do 
it?” exclaimed Hilda, thoroughly roused 
now, a8 she sat bolt upright in her chair. 

Well, itappears thatshe caught him 
kissing this Miss Dene, to whom he had 
been engaged betore he married his wite 
tor her money. Fancy shooting both of 
them like that!” 

“What a wicked, cruel woman Mrs, 
Chester must have been. It was only 
yesterday morning I rode over to Hill 
Hall to see her new Paris dress, It is 
quite horrible to think that I have 
touched the hand of a murderess,” and 
the girl gave a shudder, 

“Yes, itis indeed. Iam so very sorry 
for their poor little daughter, but, of 
course, I can never allow Jessie and Pus- 
sie to play with her again. I must go 
now, for I want to write and tell your 
Aunt Mary all about it. She will beso 
interested—shocked, I mean,” and she 
returned to the house with that feeling of 
pleasureable importance we all exper- 
jence when we are the first to fell the 
news of some calamity that 
our triends, 

Left to herselit, Hilda sank back in the 
wicker chair and tried by reading to dis- 
tract her thoughts once more, but this 
time from thinking of the tragedy at Hill 
Hall. The heat, however, made her 
drowsy, and the paper soon dropped on 
the grass from the nerveless fingers, and 
the lids soon dropped over the beauti- 
tul eyes. 

Suddenly a choking sensation caught 
the sleeper’s throat. She tried to move, 
but she could not. Was she dying— 
dying out there alone on the lawn? She 
felt her breath coming quicker and 
quicker, her strength ebbing faster and 
faster. Then she seemed to lose all con- 


sciousness, 
I * * * . . 


“Where was she now? Who were 
those?” she asked one standing beside 


her, 
“They are the souls of the dead waiting 


till the day dawns and the golden gates 
are opened,” 

“Then I must be dead and those must 
be the gates of heaven, that beautiful 
place I used to like reading about when 
achild. I will join the throng and go in 
with them.” 

And when the day dawned, she also 
pressed forward towards those golden 
gates, guarded by angels, but though 
many passed through, more were tarned 
away. At last only Hilda and another 
were lett. 

That other war a broken-hearted 
woman, and the girl shrank back with 
loathing when she saw it was Mrs. 
Chester. As she recoiled an angel beck- 
oned to the weeping woman and she be- 
held her no more. But now the gates 
were closing. Hildasprang torward and 
stretched out her bands to those white- 
robed guardians, 

“You have torgotten me.” 

“There is no forgetting here,”’ came the 
answer. 

“Then why do 
through?” 

“Your sins expel you,” 

“My sins! My vines! What sins have I 
committed? What commandment have 
I broken?” questioned the girl, with the 
surprise of selt-convinced innocence, 

“The sixth commandment. ‘Thou shalt 
do no murder,’” 

Hilda shrank back in horror, amaze- 


ment, anger. 


you not let me 


5 


“T commit murder! I, who could never 
bear to see even a bird shot.” 

“Yos, you area murderess,” answered 
the angel, sternly. “You who recoiled 
from that woman are much more guilty 
She, in great temptation, in great provo- 
eation, killed but mortal bodies; you, in 
mere vanity, in mere idleness, have 
killed immortal souls! 

“Thinkest thou there is no margin to a 
commandment. Know you not that 
though the text be brief, yet does it over. 
flow beyond the limits of words on to 
the broad margin of meaning labeling 
unwritten sins, and you have broken a 
marginal commandment, “Thou shalt 
do no murder,’ 

“But T have committed no murder," 
reiterated the trembling girl. 

“Behold and see,” and the angel passed 
his hand over the eyes of the belle of the 
London season, 

* * . * . . 


Yes; she knows the young face again, 
He had been one of her boyish suitors, 
whom she had firted with and then 
laughed at. He is holding a dicebox now 
in his shaking hand, and on that dicebox 
is written the word—*Hilda,” 

Ah! who is that drunken man glaring 
at her with bloodshot eyes? He littsa 
glass of spirits, and on that glass ts en. 
graved one word—"Hilda.” 

Ah! poor, poor wife of a loveless mar- 
riage, made by the husband in a moment 
of pique, Her tears,as they fall form 
one word—" Hilda.” 

Yet another face she seos—the tace of a 
last year’s flirtation. Itis pale with the 
anguish of death, and on the pistol by 
hia side is stamped one word—*" Hilda," 

Then the girl falls at the feetof the 
angel with an exceeding bitter cry. 

*T am indeed a murderess,” 

. + * . . . 

Her own bitter ery awakens Hilda, 
and she starta up trembling in every 
limb, to find that the lace scart round her 
throat had caught in the wicker chair, 
which perhaps accounted for the chuk- 
ing sensation of her dream. 

The next day the belle of the season 
said “Yes” to Jack Armstrong, and 
sealed with two loving lips the death 
warrant of the heartless voquette, 





Ov Mince Pim.—Tho origin of this 
famous dish, like that of the heroic in 


fa Z , some tu 

irom the oriental ingredients which 
enter into its composition, to have a 
reterence (as probably bad also the plum. 
porridge ot those days) to the offerings 
made by the wise men ot the Hast; and 
it was anciently the custom to make 
these pies of an oblong torm, thereby 
representing the manger, in which, on 
that occasion, those sages found the in- 
tant Josus, 

Against this practice (which was of the 
same character with that of the little 
image called the Yule Dough or Yule 
Cake, tormerly presented by bakers to 
their customers, at the anniversary of 
the Nativity), the Puritans made a ve. 
hement outery as idolatrous, 

Of course, it was supported by the 
Catholics with a zeal, the larger part of 
which was derived trom the opposition 
ot their adversaries; and the latter hav. 
ing pronounced the mincepie to be an 
abomination, the eating thereof was im- 
mediately established as a test of ortho. 
doxy by the tormer. 

One old writer mentions that, even 
when distressed tor a comtortable meal, 
some would refuse to partake of this very 
tempting dish when set before them—and 
mentions John Bunyan, when in con- 
finement, as an example, 











Were tue Dirrenence Came tw,— 
A witty and popular New York clergy. 
man had recently a laughable, but at 
the same time, unpleasant experience, 
One Sunday,a few weeks back, he was 
going up the steps of his Fifth Avenue 
church, when- he was asked by an old 
lady, who did not know him, to help her 
up the steps, 

With bis usual courtly grace he com. 
plied with her request. On reaching the 
top step, she halted breathlessly, and 
asked hin: who was going to preach that 
day. 

“The Rev. Mr, Blank,” be replied, giv. 
ing his own name, 

“Oh, dear,” exclaimed the old lady, 
‘Help me down again! I'd rather listen 
to a man sharpening a saw. Please help 
me down again, I reckon I won’t go in 
to-day.” 

The clergyman smiled, and gently as- 
sisted her down the steps, remarking, as 
he reached the last step :— 

“I wonldn’t go in either if I wern’t the 
preacher,” 














THE DEAD LONG AGO. 


nY M. R. 








Neath the Christmas snows the world was 
white, 
And icicles hung from the eaves, 
While the holly berries glimmered bright 
From their green and shining leaves, 
When, far away from the cireling throng, 
In a falt'ring voice and iow, 
You gave me the answer | sought for long 
With a branch of mistietoe, 


Ob, often since have the wintry snows 
On the bills and the valieys lain, 

We have languished and sighed in our joys 

and woes, 

We have known both loss and gain; 

But throngh all the strife and cares of life, 
Through the mingled bliss and woe, 

lve kept the branch you gave, dear wife, 
Ot the berried misatietoe. 

Oh, the midnight stars in the skies o'erbead, 
Loews bright thao your bright eyes were, 

And the hollyberrtes’ crimson red 


With your lips could nut compare: 
ut your charms have waned, and my bair is 
white 
As the freshly-talien snow, 
Yet our love is strong aa it was that night 
In the dear dead long-ago! 


a 


The Countess Ilona. 


BY A. BH, 
bc OU a patriot—traitor I" 
The Countess Anna Osanyl, 
flung herself among the sofs 
oushiors and begun to sob hysterically, 
She considered berself to have been most 
vilely treated. 

Her tall sister wont meanwhile to the 
window and stood gazing in vexed per- 
plexity over wood and meadow, sloping 
gently down to the frozen river Maros, 
Far away the peaks of the Oarpatbiens 
sbimmered white and dessiing in the 
winter sunshine. 

It was @ fair prospect indeed; snowy 
and pescefal, and yet it was one over 
which the canncn bad thundered not ten 
days sinos. 

“What would you advise then ?” asked 
the Countess liona, turning at last to- 
wards her sister; ‘tell me.” 

Now this was in ’49, in excited Hun · 
gary, when people were apt both to judge 
and to act rather hastily. 


. ——— 
———— 
sister, quickly, Bat, all the same, ber 
pale face flushed slightly, Anne was not 





the pillows of @ feverish, hated Impe- 
rialist—she, the daughter of the Magyars, 
with her eyes like sioes, and her figure 
as straight and slender as a willow 
J 


“Poor man, we must take care of him 
aleo.”” Whereat her sister upstaire in the 
drawing room had said a geeat many 
other things, bat without effect. 

“Ilona, you aré ridicalous!” now she 
whispered, “to endanger usail for your 
idiotic fancies, Our good, dear brave 
Honveds are coming, and very probably 
they have heard some whisper of this 
disgraceful spy. They might search the 
house," 

et them?" promptly replied her sister, 
‘swe are no traitors!’’ 


not understand, “How can I give up 
this man?’ she asked simply, ‘A poor, 
wounded soldier, under my protection, 
Why, surely that would be the basest 
“And you are a traitor.” 
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she said softly, ‘ Piease get op and leave 
off crying, Anua It will hardly Go for 
our Honveds to find you like this.” 

* * * - * * 7 

“You are feeling better, Herr Lieu- 
teonent ?”’ 

The man on the bed gave an impatient 
sigh, which subsided into a smile of wel- 
come. He bad « most youthful counte- 
nance, and straightforward, northern 
blue eyes, surrounded by « broad linen 


bandage. 

“Longing (o rejoin the regiment, Coun- 
tess,” be murmured dolefally, “and re 
lieve you of an unwelcome visitor.” 

The Countess lions refrained from in- 
forming him what an anweloome guest 
he really was. Once, long ago, she might 
bave done s0, but that was before the first 
suffering enemy had been carried into 
her castle courtyard. 

She stood gezing pityingly at bim, her 


“You sre most ungrateful!” The lady 
laid a restraining hand on bis pillow, “It 
is 80 cold crossing the courtyard in this 
weather,” she remarked, ‘‘] should like 
to bring you into the house, Herr Lieu- 
tenant.” 

“If the Vountess wishes it.” 

The Countess was, in reality, very un- 
decided on that point, and the untruth 
made her cheeks burn, 

“If you can get up, I should prefer it,’’ 
she said, 

She helped her patient with bis tunic, 


Bem’s Honveds, She lent bim her fur- 
lined cloak, and would have finished by 
winding a woolen shaw! round the dam- 
aged head, completely disguising his ap. 


pearance, 
But at that the soldier flushed crimson, 


and 

“ae OE te Rovra orm 
up head in a pink crochet 

scarf! The thing is impossible!’ 

“Do as you like, then,” said Lions, 
“only remember who saved your life,” 

Evidently this argument was unan- 
swerable, or else he was too weak for re- 
sistance; but certainly, five minntes 
later, Countess Ilona crossed the snowy 
courtyard, accompanied by Julosa, the 
steward’s wife, 

Everybody knew tall Juices, whom 
the battie of Piski had made a widow. 
But the one or two maid servants of the 
desolate little household were at dinner 
just then, and the diniug room windows 
looked another way. 

“I have only a very small room,’’ said 
the Countess, 

The deserted dining-ball was entered 
from a stone terrace, and through a door 
at the farther end they walked down a 
dark passage, coming finally to the store- 
chember, Beyond this, in a mere scrap 
of a room, whitewashed, nearly «empty, 
and smelling strongly of applies, liona 
stopped ond iooked at ber companion, 

“Oan you exist here?’ she asked. Ii is 
very uncomfortabie, I fear.”’ 

There was, indeed, one kitchen chair, 
an old bed..cad, and a bit of barred win- 
dow high up in the wall. 

“Why not?” inquired the soldier. He 
eank down rather giddily on the chair, 
but his face expressed considerable be- 
wiiderment, 


*QCountess,” he said, gravely, “why do 
you do this? Do you know who and 
what I am?” 

“a wounded soldier,” 

“Yourenemy. Your county's enemy. 
An Imperialist who—-~” 

“If you think | want to imprison you,’ 
interrupted Ilona, “here is the key. Un- 
fortunately there is no catch to this old 
door, just the key. Either you or I must 
keep it,”’ 

“] am your prisoner always,” replied 
the young man. His eyes met hers, and 
he added steadily, “Only your country- 
men might think iil of your kindness, 
Countess, You must promise not to 
screen me.” 

“Goreen you? I am no lukewarm 

Y exclaimed the lady, “bat until 


went out, and locked the door behind 
ber, It was whitewashed on that side, 
and needed, in fact, the best of lights to 
distinguish it from the wall. 

By the time she had succeeded in push- 
ing a clumsy wooden cupboard up against 
it, Countess Anna suddenly appeared in 
the room. 

“Dear me! How hot and untidy you 
look !’ exclaimed that young lady. She 
herself was resplendent in rustling blue 
silk, and bodice gold laced, embroidered 
apron and streamers of tri-colored rib- 
bon on ber long colorless hair, 

When ber sister explained that she was 
selecting some preserves for their ex- 
pected visitors, the Countess Anna merely 
amiled scornfaily. 

“You are such # good patriot, you 
know, liona,” she observed. 

* . - — * * 

“Now our kind hostess will tell us 
something.” 

Honved coats, and Honved caps, and 
an ali-pervading scene of red, white and 
green filled the dining room witb an at- 
mosphere of bighly exalted patriotism. 
It shone on the grim, dark fcatures of 
the eider warriors, and on the rosy boy- 
ish faces of the younger men alike. Bem’s 
Honveds were fighting for hearth and 


Bem, indeed, appeared asa sort of deity 
to them. Wounded, he had yet beaten 
the Imperialiste at Piski, and was stead. 
ily driving them out cof Transylvania. 
The Honved cflicerin charge bad not 
fought at Piski, yet bis version of the war 
was melodramatic in the extreme. 

They were marching to join their be- 
loved general, now at Dobra, and the 
Countess’s hospitality came as a boon in- 
deed to cold and weary patriots, in this 
bitter winter weather. 

“Captain Poklisay,” said that lady, 
“whatam I totell you?’ She had met 
this gentieman before, in other days 
which she hoped he had forgotten. 

“We are out of the world here!" she 
added, with a inint tinge of color. Oaly 
two men in the world had ever found the 
Countess [iona perfectiy beautiful, One 
was her husband and the other Laszio 
Poklisay. 

“I should like,” began that last-named 
officer, “to see ↄ list of your patients, 
The Countess, we hear, extended ber 
wemasly pity even to our unworthy 
toes, 


“Oertainly,” Ilona answered, “1 did 

nurse some Austrians, but kept no list.” 
She caught a glimpse of her sister across 
the table just then, she was serving the 
wine with a face the color of the table- 
cloth, Anna bad called her a traitor that 
morning. 
“General Bem had his finger taken off 
at Sazaszvaros, the Countess knows? I 
am grieved to say,” pursued Poklisay, 
gazing fixedly at bis hostess, ‘that tre 
scoundrel who did it was recognized 
here in your bospital not more than three 
days ago!” 

‘ is no one in hospital now,’’ 
said lions. Her voice, however, was not 
quite steady. 

“And there is no wine,” brokein Anna, 
at her elbow. ‘Where isthe ceilar key, 
liona, dear ?” : 

The Countess was confused, apparently, 
for she laid the whole jingling bunch of 
her household keys into her sister’s hand 
without thinking. 

“When she comes back you had better 
search the house,” she remarked dryly, 
‘since my word is not sufficient.”’ 

“Thanks, After dinner will do.” 

And lions was epeechiess, as she sud- 
denly re.ollected Anna’s threat of the 
morning, end that the key of ihe apple 
closet was among those she had but just 
given ber. 

Meanwhile, Poklisay was stuc ying her 


“It would be a pity to invent « dishon- 
orable lie,” he observed at length. ‘Come, 
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pattern, Anna, her own sister, to do this 
thing! Then the Hungarian captain com- 
meéneced speaking in his own dramatic 
fashion. 

He thanked the Countess Anna for sav- 
ing bim a most disagreeable duty. No 
doubt the young man here would thank 
ber himself from rescuing him from 
cowardice and ignominy. 

“I do!” ejaculated the Austrian fer 
vently, “and 1 thank the Countess for 
giving me this opportunity to do hera 
service,” 

The iad’s face was white with physical 
suffering, neverthiess, and as his brave 
biue eyes sought bers, liona averted ber 
bead, Pcklisay, taking in the agitated 
little household with his own keen biack 
ones, judged it wise, perhaps, to speak. 

“I greatly regret,” he began, ‘to break 
up 80 pleasant a party——”’ 

Then Ilons rose, “This is your pris- 
oner,” she said calmly. “Do as you like 
with bim. Only, until now, I—I thought 
we Hungarians were mercifal to the—the 
wounded and the helpless, Captain Po- 
klisay,” 

There were tears shining in her eyes 
as she hastened out of the room. 

o * * * * * * 

Countess Ilona had fled to her boudoir. 
This was « plain, oblong little room, 
whitewashed, bung with piak and white 
peasant embroidery, after the fashion of 
those days, and sdorned with a severe 
set of furniture in cherry and red da- 
mask, 

Because her head was burning she 
pressed it against a wool-work sofa cush- 
ion, and waited. Soon ashot must ring 
out from the courtyard. Bat five min- 
utes passed, then ten, and still all was 
silence, Finally there was a man’s foot- 
step, and with it came Poklisay, 

“Laszlo Potlissy!"” exclaimed liona. 
She rose up from the sofa, and stood fac- 
ing the visitor. He was a fanatic patriot, 
this leader of men, very strong, and very 
cruel in mere brute strength. 

“If the gracious Countess can spare me 
a few moments,” be announced grimly, 
I wish to speak with her.” 

Tiona let bim stand. 

“You need not reproach me,” she said 
rapidly, “1 am quite ready to take the 
blame in this matter. I did it, no one 
elee, My sister, and everyones in the 

are perteciiy innocent.” : 

“Your sister is above suspicion,” an- 
swered the soldier; “and ag for you, 
Countess—I do not harm women and 
obildren.” 

He looked at her as he said this, and 
llona’s eyes blazed in sudden inexplica- 
ble anger. 

“In that case, go—”’ she said hotly, “to 
your duty.” 

But the Honved cffloer disregarded 
this hint. He stepped closer to the lady, 
smiling oddly. 

‘Counters llona,” he said sternly, “you 
do not seem aware what aserious mis- 
take you have made ... to scheme 
against your country! I am generous 
above words to overlook such an offence. 
But one does much for an old friend, and 
I, alas, am weak enough to go ‘arther, 
It appears you heve a fancy for this— 
German, which is quite extraordinary ! 
Well, Lady Ilona, I will let off your lit- 
tle German on one condition. Such a lit- 
tle reward! Any Hungarian woman 
might be proud to grant it to a fellow- 
patriot, Why, I claim it from one friend, 
from one trae patriot to another. Give 
me a kiss, liona!” 

"You dare!’ cried lions. Shame, and 
horror, and stapefying astonishment 
nearly left herspeechiess. “You . . . 

Poklisay, you dare to insult me 
in my Own house, It was my daty to 
protect this Austrian, and [ protected 
him, If-it is your duty to shoot him, go 
and shoot him directly.” 

And, in spite of all this, however, she 
lookeJ, at that moment, #0 utterly slight 
and helpless in her simple black dress, 
that it ls to be wondered the man did not 
take what he wanted by force, 

He did not, however, but stepped back- 
wards to the door, and stood a second, a 
deep frown wrinkling bis forehead. 

‘This is your final answer ?” he asked, 
“I may give the order ?”’ 

Bat the Countess remained 
silent, and so with that be left her. 

llona then went to the window. She 
unfastened the inner casement, and leant 
gesing intently through the outer panes, 
The afternoon sun hed melted some of 
the hoar-frost, and it was easy to seo into 
the courtyard, and where the temporary 
hospital—the laundry of happier days— 
ran to the right. 

A man was standing against iw biank 
white wail, White icycles hung from 














the eaves, snow lay at his feet and on the 
roof above. 

In the general whiteness, his coat, 
white too, shone with a glint of goid. At 
the other end of the yard some red brown 
Honveds were clustered, while Poklisay 
was midway, on the steps of the stone 
terrace. 


Ilona longed to turn away from the 
scene, but could not. The prisoner's face 
baunted her—shbat ont all other view. It 
was the boy whose life she hed saved 
once, whom she had promised jurt a few 
hours since to protect. It was nct her 
fault, surely. . . . Of asudden there 
was a flash of a raised musket at the one 
end, and with it came the click of an 
opening window. 

Then the Countess Sziklay deliberately 
put her head out into the golden winter 
sunshine, 

“Poklisay !’ she calied, ““Poklisay, is it 
too late ?’’ 

For answer the figure on the steps 
wheeled round suddenly, and there was 
afresh gleam as the musket fell again. 
That was all. 

On that Febroary evoning much bitter- 
ness filled the heart of the troubled mis 
trees of an old house on the river Maros, 
What mad impulse was it that led her 
to screen her country’s foe? And to 
save this foe, she, the wife of the noblest 
man on earth, bad actually suffered some 
one eles to kiss her, not once in friend- 
ship, but passionately, three times. 

“Everything is lost save honor,’ 
quoted the Countess Anna, whose con- 
science was of an elavtic nature, and 
who, besides, knew naught of the above 
incident, Bat her sister held that honor 
was lost also, 

* . — * a * ” 

It was av autumn afternoon of 1849 
The scene was in an old chateau by the 
yeliow Maros, where a military ‘‘visita- 
tion,” as it was called, was in fall force, 
A rigorous police raid this, where the 
curt Austrian lieutenant, armed witb his 
sword and a bundle of papers, held noth- 
ing sacred in the eyes of the Imperial 
law. 

Kebele’ locks might be forced, rebels’ 


the Austrien officer. Bat his first words 
it. 

“We are commanded, in the Ea:peror’s 
name,” he had said, ‘not to leave this 
house without Count Aiadar Sziklay, a 
traitor and @ rebel.” 

She had therefore handed him the keys, 
all except one, which she happened to be 
wearing on a gold chain under her dress. 
As she did so, the word “gratitude” 
crossed ber mind, and Ilona smiled with 
unusnal sarcasm. 

“Hayneau to bang ber husband! A 
criminal’s death for the man whose crime 
it was to love land and liberty even botter 
than his life!" 

Outside, barren, weejy stubble fisids 
lay under the brilliant sunshine of an 
October afternoon, Thies year there had 
been no harvest of corn—only men. 
Outside it was very quiet. Inside heavy 
feet ciattered, :ough voices clamored, 
Presently the noise approached, and 
some haifdozen soldiers pushed their 
way into the room, “OCountess,’’ sald the 
Meutenant, speaking rigidly, “you have 
forgotten to give us one key, | think —the 
key to the cpple clonet.’’ 

“There are apples in the orchard,” at- 
tempted the lady, ‘go aud gather them 
yourselves,” Bat her face was too tell- 
tale, and her voice far too anxious for 
this, 

There was @ slight pause, and these 
well disciplined men, ied by the Austrian 
with bis well remembered countenance, 
turned, marched through the dining. 
room and the dark resounding passage, 
They knew the way, because the Countess 
liona bad taught it one of them already. 

She followed of course. All over dis- 
tressed Hungary daily this happened in 
ahbundred homes, It had grown to be 
considered inevitable. Then, in the 
store room, which being entirely empty, 
could no longer claim that title, the Im- 
perial «Mixer, with his golden bair, and 
ley demeanor, halted abruptly. 

“Will you give me the key quietly ?” 
he demanded, “or shall we break the 
lock ?” 

The red scar of adeep wound showed 
very vividly on this young man’s fore- 
bead jast then, arid caused the lady atand- 
tng by the sharpest pang of reproach. 
This was her reward. After ali, be was 
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only truer to bis duty than she bad been 
to hers. 

For the rest it wasall lost now; crow- 
bars could not make iteasier. She raised 
her hand to the chain at her neck and 
held out the key. The Countess liona, 
the rebel’s wife, heard it grate in the 
lock, and, after that, the rush of the yel- 
low Maros clote under the iron-barred 
window beeide ber, 

Then she saw the Austrian licutenant 
emerge, and these are the words that she 
remembered hearing: ‘There is nobody 
in there—only a few apples and nuts.” 

” * * * * * 7 

Many years later, at an Imperial ball 
in Vienna, Colonel Baron Franz v. 
Hasenaur sat entertaining his partner 
the Countess Szikisy (nee Countess Jiona 
Osany!), with varied recollections of bis 
many campaigns, 

After a while the talk drified on to the 
Revolution of "48 with ite horrors and 
heroes, 

‘‘And what bas become of that impla- 
cable patriot, your sister?’ queried the 
soldier, 

“Anna? Why she married an Austrian 
after ali—Colonei Steckenfeld !"" 

‘Steckenfeld ! A rigorous anti-Magyar ! 
Quite celebrated for his stern measures 
against our compatriots!" 

“And so is Anna,” said the lady. And 
then they both laughed. : 

“She nearly had me shot once!" re. 
flected the Baron. 

“Poklisay's dead, I think ?’' 

“Yes. Shot him at \ilagos, when the 
troops surrendered, Now, why didn’t 
he shoot me first, that afternoon? How 
did you prevent it, Countess? Tell me; 
] have always wondered,"’ 

“]He was en old friend of mine,’ 
said the Countess, evasively. She blusbed 
despite all the long, long years that bad 
lapsed. But she aid not tell him. 

Last summer, | believe, standing be- 
fore the Honved relics at the Pesth Mil- 
lennial Exhibition, an old white headed 
soldier asked his companion, a sweet- 
faced old lady, the same questior; and 
with thé same result. 

SOME RASH OFFERS. 


Everyone likes to have his or her com- 





There are occasions, however, when 
such immediate and absolute com piiance 
has a result that is not ultimately quite 
so pleasing. Especially is this the case 
in those instances where hurried utter- 
ances are the result of sudden testiness, 
and where, as the saying is, we are ‘taken 
at our word,”’ 

A little recent beppening at a provin.- 
cial police station; for exemple, well ill- 
ustrates such Contention, 

On @ charge of stealing wearing ap- 
parel, ® man was arrested and placed in 
a corridor for the purpose of preliminary 
examination. 

Usbering in another prisoner, a police 
man opened the gate and withdrew, leav- 
ing it ajar. Promptly prisoner No, 1 
sauntered innocently out into the yard, 
and seeing @ reserve constable posted 
there, he coolly asked him for a drink of 
weter. The cMicer eyed the man with 
suspicion. 

“You'll get no water bere,” said he; 
adding peremptorily, “and you had 
better take your hook.” Neediess to say 
the overjoyed artful one did not linger, 

Retarning from & visit to the country, 
a householder approaching his locked-up 
residence, was surprised to see a shabby- 
looking man standing in the gateway 
fastening up @ paroel, 

“What are you doing here?’ be in- 
quired angrjly. 

“Only a doing up my bundle,” whined 
the man piteously. 

“Well,” said the gentleman, giving bis 
captive a push, “just you clear out, or 
I’ feteh a policeman.” He watched bim 
disappear down the road, and then 
entered, to find to his intense mortifica- 
tion that the premises had been ransacked 
from top to bottom. 

In a certain drapery establishment « 
young lady had makea trivial mistake 
which had very much put out a fusey 
regular customer, The proprietor sent 
for the culprit, and fiying into a rage, 
“For two pins I’d send you packing as 
soon a8 the sale is over,” be bellowed. 
‘Next time anything of the sort happens 
out you go.” 

Holding up whiletin ber employer's 
office, the young iady, on reaching the 
corridor, buret into tears, Then she 
started, as @ kindly voice said, “Why, 


waren = apse pene + ee arma 


Miss Cashdown, whatever isthe matter ?" 
The speaker was a lady, a wealthy coun- 
try customer of the firm, just upin town, 
Taken unewares, the girl related what 
bad happened, 

4 moment later the lady entered the 
proprietor’s office; and, as that individ- 
wal bowed low, his now indigvant visitor 
said :— 

“I've beard what has just happened 
with Miss Cashdown. There are your 
two pins,” and she threw them on the 
table, ‘Mise Cashdown leaves on Satur- 
day. If you object, I close my account 
with you.” 

No diMicuities were raised, The young 
lady left, and was received into the family 
of the wealthy lady. 


Lanp Given AWAY.—The statistics of 
the General Lend Office show that this 
country, fret and last, has hed the pro- 
digious amount of 1 835,017,062 acres of 
land to dispose of. This area includes 
everything not in the origipal thirteen 
States, as now constituted. 

These lands fall into four classes. Firat 
are those already disposed of or appro- 
priated. They inciade 214 414 895 acres 
sold for cash, 102 280228 taken up as 
homesteads, 165 476 402 granted to States, 
106, 584 893 given to railroads and other 
roads, canals and river improvement 
projects, State or corporation, 70 000 000 
private grants, 60252700 in military 
bounty warrants, 16118228 in timber 
culture entries, and other smaller classes, 
aggregating 741,702 365 acres, under this 
head, For vaiious reasons these esti- 
mates are rough, but they are near 
enough to the true amounts for practical 
purposes, 

Next we have the reserved landa, 
These inciade 81 646 418 acres set apart 
for the Indians, 18 993 280 as forest reser. 
vations, 3 272 060 as national parka, 825,- 
425 for torte and other military purposes, 
with enough miscellaneous to bring the 
aggregate to 182 441 744, 

The third great class comprises the 
lands of Alaska in which few surveys 
and disposals have yet been made, the 
aggregste being 369529600. With the 
advance of civilization Alaska may not 
remain wholly a class by itself. 

Finally, we have the fourth class, or 
lands now vacant and subject to settie- 
ment, amounting to 591 843 053 or 
these, however, nearly half, or 73 204,130 
acrcs, have not yet been surveyed, The 
largest body of vacant public lands is in 
Montana, 71 432 917 acres, Nevada follow. 
ing, with 61,678 686, and Arizona, Oali- 
fornia, Colorado, Idaho, New Mexico, 
Utah and Wyoming, each having over 
40,000 000 rores, 

Bat while these figures of the extent of 
the pnbiic lands available for settiement 
are 80 great, practically almost all of the 
best land, in accessible places, ia taken up, 
The arid tracts not susceptible of irriga- 
tion and the mountain and forest regions 
which cannot now be used for farming 
constitute the larger portion of the nearly 
600,000 000 acres of the now vacant public 
lands, The old saying that ‘Uncle Sam is 
rich spough to give us all a farm” is not 
heard much nowadays, He is still a big 
land owner, but has been lavish with bis 
best possessions. 


Tux Guys or ra8 FoTuss,—We have 
become familiar with smokeless gun. 
powder, in idea at least, and we are aware 
that it makes not nearly so much noise as 
the old fashioned sort, Bat silent caa- 
nos, which emit only a flash, are still a 
novelty—not a welcoome one either to 
soldiers. Oolonel Humbert of the French 
army bas invented this boon and pat- 
ented it, The experiments carried out 
by the Hotchkiss company are said to be 
most promising. In some wonderful 
manner he contrives thet the mouth of 
the gun shall shut automatically the in- 
stant ite missile has emerged. Thus the 
flame and the report are bottiedup, This 
also would make for the extinction of 
war. Itis remarked that the latest im- 
provements tend to assist a defending 
force ratber than the essaiianta, 

Repeating rifies and smokeless powder, 
machine guns and balloons strengthen 
those who have to repel an attack, while 
they are under cover. But if the art of 
war be intuitive, what men 
the great generale of the future must be, 
Without smoke or flash, or even sound, 
to indicate the position of « battery which 
decimates his troops at a distance to be 
reckoned in miles, an ordinary mortal 
would be distracted, Doubtless, if this 
invention prove to answer, it will be ap- 
plied to small arms also, The French 
are agitatiog now for the abolition of 
universal compulsory service, upon the 
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ground that Germany will never attack 
them. In a few years, apparentiy, no 
nation will dare to invade another. 

Independently of the beautiful sugges- 
tlom to remembrance which ts made by 
its enduring perfume, that precious per- 
fame iteelf would rex.mmend this herb, 
for reasons less fine, as ‘ strewings fitt'st 
for gravea,”’ 

The fact of its being In bicom at this 
season would naturally introduce the 
rosemary, with all ite fine morals, into 
the Christmas celebrations; and such ous · 
tomes a8 that which presoribe that the 
waesall-bow!l should be stirred with a 
sprig of this plant before it went round 
amongst friends, seem to have a very 
elegant reference to ite secret virtues, 
Bat the misietoe, of which all know, ever 
has been, and probably always wiil be, 
the one most intimately associated with 
this great time of the year. 


Bric-a-Brac. 








orgens 
different churches, In those days organ- 
iste were few, and large barrel organs, 


peculiar ceremony through which they 
put the matrimonial candidate, previ. 
ously to his entering the holy 


in a bag containing fire ants. If he 

bears unmoved the torture of thelr stings, 

be is considered qualified to cope with 

the nagging end dally jar and fret of 
life. 
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We will give 
$1000.00 


to the person who will 
send us the largest num- 
ber of subscribers be- 
tween now and April 15, 
1898. This is in addition 
tc a liberal commission 
paid for every subscriber 
secured. 

We shall divide $11,500 
among 440 agents who do 
the best work for us be- 
tween now and April 15, 


1898. 
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EES 
SEASONS AND FESTIVALS. 


Of the crowded memorials reared by 
others along the stream of time, many 
are written in a eypher, of which the 
key is lost. The wrappings of the 
mummy are letters of a dead language; 
and no man can translate the ancient 
story of the pyramid! 

We have learnt to speak of time, be- 
cause it is that portion of eternity with 
which we have presently to do,—as if 
it were a whit more intelligible—less 
vague, abstract, and unimaginable— 
than that eternity of which it is a part. 
He whe can conceive of the ong, must 
be able to embrace the image of the 
other, 

Time, abstractedly considered, as 
what, in truth, it is—a portion of the 
vast ocean of eternity—a river flowing 
from the sea, and flowing to the sea—a 
deep to deep, 


time, as time, 

‘shall be no more,’’—must long bave - 
defied the skill of man to map out its 
surface, and write his memorials upon 
its impalpable bosom. 

But the solution of the problem was 
suggested to him, as the materials for 
working it are still furnished, by the 
finger of God, himself. The great 
architect of the universe hath planted 
in its frame all necessary models and 
materials for the guidance and use of 
its human inhabitants. 

The hand that fashioned the ‘‘two 
great lights,’’ and appointed to them 
their courses, and gave them, to be 
‘for signe, and for seasons, and for 
days and years,'’ pointed out to man 
how he might, by the observation of 
their revolutions, direct his course 
along the unbroken stream of time, or 
count its waves as they flowed silently 
and ceaselessly away. 

To the great natural divisions of time 
the ingenuity of man, under the direc- 
tion of his wants has been busy, since 
the world began, in adding artificial 
ones; while his heart has been active in 
supplying impulses, and furnishing 
devices, to that end, Years, and 
months, and days,—the periods marked 
out by the revolutions of our celestial 
guides,—have been aggregated and di- 
vided, after methods almost as various 
as the nations of the earth. 

But out of these conventional and 
multiplied divisions of time,—these 
wheels within the great wheel,—arise 
zesulte far more important than the 
verification of chronological series, or 
the establishment of the harmonies of 
history, Throvgh them, not only may 
the ages of the world be said to inter- 
communicate, and the ends of the 
earth, in a sense, to meet, but, by their 
aid, the whole business of the life of 
nations, and of individuals is regulated, 
and a set of mnemonicsestablished upon 
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which hinges the history of the human 
heart. 

Thus itis with Christmas. By the 
multiplied but regular system of recur- 
rences thus obtained, order is made to 
arise out of the web of duties and the 
chaos of events;—and at each of the 
thousand points marked out on these 
concentric circles, the present season in 
particular, sre writen their appropriate 
duties, and recorded their special 
memories. ewe 

Tue calendar of every country is 
thus covered over with a series of events, 
all Christian nations joining in this one, 
whose recollection is recalled, and in- 
fluence kept alive, by the return of the 
cycles, in their ceaseless revolution, to 
those spots at which the record of each 
has been written;—and acts of senti- 
ment or of festival, of social obligation 
or of moral observance,--many of 
whieh would be surely lost or over- 
looked, amidet the inextricable con- 
fasion in which, without this system- 
atic arrangement, they must be ming- 
led,—are severally pointed out by the 
moving finger of Time, as he periodi- 
cally reaches the place of each, on his 
concentric dials. 

But, besides the calendar of general 
direction and national observance of 
Ohristmas, where is the heart at this 
time that has not a private calendar of 
its own! Long ere the meridian of life 
has been attained, the individual man 
has made many a momorandum, of joy 
or pain, for his periodical perusal,-— 
and established many a private celebra- 
tion, pleasant or mournful, of his own. 

How many a lost hope and blighted 
feeling, which the heart is the better 
for recalling, and would not willingly 
forget, would pass from the mind, amid 
the crowd, and noise, and bustle of the 
world, but for these tablets, on which 
it is ineffaceably written, and yearly 
read! How many an act of memory, 
with its store of consolasions and its 
.treasure of warnings, would remain 
postponed, amid the interests of the 
present, tili it came to be forgotten 
altogether; but for that system which 
has marked its positive place upon the 
wheels of time, and brings the record 
certainly before the mental! eye, in their 
unvarying revolution! 

Many are the uses of these diaries of 
the heart and most of all of Christmas. 
By their aid, something is saved 
from the wrecks of the past for the 
service of the presont;—the lights of 
former days are made to throw pleasant 
reflections upon many an after period 
of life;—the weeds which the world 
and its cares had fostered, are, again 
and again, cleared away from the sweet 
and wholesome fountain of tears; —the 
fading inscriptions of other years are 
renewed, to yield their morals to the 
future;—and the dead are restored, for 
a flecting hour of sweet communion, 
or hold high and solemn converse with 
us, from the graves in which we laid 
them years ago. 

For these reasons,—-and some others 
which are more personal and less phil- 
osophical, — we love this, and in a degree 
all these anniversaries, for their own 
sakes, and for their uses. We love 
those Lethes of an hour, which have a 
virtue beyond their gift of oblivion; 
and, while they furnish a temporary 
forgetfulness of many of the ills of life, 
revive the memory of many a past 
enjoyment, and reawaken many a 
slumbering affection. We love those 
mile-stones on the journey of life, be- 
side which man is called upon to pause, 
and take a reckoning of the distance 
he hes passed, and of that which he 
may have yet to go. We love to reach 
those free open spaces at which the 
croes-roads of the world converge; and 
where are kept alive, by periodical rea- 
wakenings, the flame of charity which, 


thus, has scarcely time wholly to ex- 
pire, during all the year. 

We love all which tends to call man 
from the solitary and chilling pursuit 
of his own separate and selfish views, 
into the warmth of a common sym- 
pathy, and within the bands of a com- 
mon brotherhood. We love these com- 
memorations, as we have said, for 
themselves—we love them for their 
uses——and still more we love them for 
the memories of our boyhood! 

Many a bright picture do they call 
up in our minds,—and in the minds of 
most who have been amongst their 
observers; for with these festivals of the 
heart are inalienably connected many 
a memory, for sorrow or for joy— many 
a scene of early love—many a merry 
meeting which was yet the last— many 
a parting of those who shall part no 
more—many & joyous group, composed 
of materials which separated only too 
soon, and shall never be put together 
againon earthmany a long treasure 
and many a perished hope. 

And though, many and many atime, 
the smile has faltered on our lips, as we 
‘‘turned from all they brought to all they 
could not bring,’’ still, we enjoy them, 
as yet we may, —drawing closer to us, 
and with the more reason, the friends 
that still remain, and draining, to the 
last, ‘‘One draught of delightful memo- 
ries for a joyous banquet past,’’ 


Iy looking back at these Christmas 
times as 60 many are wont to do you 
never feel that upon any occasion you 
have acted too generously; but you 
often regret that you did not give 
enough, or that you did not give at all. 
The moral seems to be, always give the 
higher sum or do the most when in 
doubt. It seems to me that parents, 
and others having the charge of chil- 
dren, might do more than is done to 
teach them the only means of making 
life worth living, and to point out to 
them the rocks and eddies from which 
they themselves have suffered in life’s 
passage. 

Durty cannot be confined to certain 
times or certain places and shut out 
from others. Itis as present in our 
business or in our homes, as potent in 
our lightest amusements as in our 
gravest endeavors, Let us not cramp 
its power or limit its range, still less ex- 
clude it from an intellectual region, but 
rather strive to trace it through all that 
comes to us, and search for its lessons 
in everything we learn. The light of 
new truth will ever reveal to the faith- 
ful seeker the responsibilities and duties 
with which he is charged. 


A BABE is a mother’s anchor, She 
cannot swing far from her mooring. 
And yet a true mother never lives so 
little in the present as when by the side 
of the cradle. Her thoughts follow the 
imagined future of her child. That 
babe is the boldest of pilots, and guides 
her fearless thoughts down through 
scenes of coming years. The old ark 
never made such a voyage as the cradle 
daily makes. 


Ir is utterly impossible that two ordi- 
nary persons should live contentedly 
together, and’ not offend each other 
sometimes. The offence may not be 
intentional; it may occur inadvertently. 
In order to enjoy life, all unintentional 
offences ought to be forgiven. 


Each one who unites with others in 
any undertaking should hold himself 
strictly accountable for his own share 
in it. Whatever others do or do not do 
cannot absolve him from the duty he 
has andertaken; nor can he transfer it 
to any other shoulders. 





Love can hope where reason would 
despair. 


December 25, 1897 


Correspondence. 


J. B.—Place the articies in pure nitric acid 
this dissolves the copper of the alloy, and 
leaves the pure gold, or “coloring,” upon the 
surface. The solution used tor silver electro- 
plating is cyanide of silver. 


E M.—“Annualse” were richly bound vol- 
umes, published annually, containing poetry, 
tales, and essays, by eminent authors, and 
iliustrated by engravings. The first appeared 
in London in 18%. There were imitations ot 
similar books in Germany. 


H. H.—The seven Bibiec of the World are 
the Koran of the Mobammedans, the Tri 
Petikes of the Buddbists, the Five Kings of 
the Chinese, the Three V edas of the Hindoor, 
the Eddas of une Scandinavians, the Zende- 
vesta (or Zend Avests) ofthe Persians, and 
the Scriptures of the Christians. 


KE. M.—In the eye of the law the Indian 
originally held an anomalous position, 
neither citizen’nor alien, and incapable of be-, 
coming a citizen; but the disabilities have 
been removed, and Indians are now enabled 
te leave their tribes or renounce the tribal 
system as a body, and become citizens. 


D. D. C.—A good varnish for maps and pic- 
tures is made of Canada balsam and rectified 
oll of turpentine in equal parts, mixed, Set 
the bottle containing the mixture in warm 
water and agitate until the solution is per- 
fect. Then set in a warm place to settle, and 
when settied pour off the clear varnish for 
use, 


8. H. R.—Itis more difficult to acquire the 
rudiments of Hebrew than those of Latin or 
Greek, but it would be possible to attain to a 
knowledge of Hebrew, which would entitle 
ite possessor to a respectable place among 
scholars, in less time than would be needed 
to secure a similar knowledge of Greek or 
Latin. The reason of this is that the range 
of Hebrew literature is comparatively small. 


E. D. A.—The great fire in Cuicago, occurred 
im October, 1871. There had been several un- 
usually large fires on previous days, but on 
Sunday evening, Vctober 8, the great fire 
originated trom the upsetting, as is supposed 
of a lighted kerosene lamp. The fire con- 
tinued a!l day Monday, and the progress of 
the flames was not checked until Tuesday 
morning. The value of the property de- 
stroyed was not less than $00,000,000, 


B. LAZEs.—It is impossible to answer your 
questions without knowing more of the cir- 
cumstances than can be gathered from your 
letter. Asa rule, one should be very careful 
not to apps de to ask for invitations, but it for 
any reason you should wish to do so, it is 
better to ask boldly tor what you want rather 
than to do or say anything which would look 
like “fishing for an invitation.” In this case 
if you ean give the lady an opportunity of 
withdrawing the invitation you should do 
80, 


". 8. A.—To make French polish for boots 
and shoes, take of logwood chips half a 
pound; glue, a quarter of a pound; indigo 
pounded very fine; a quarter of an ounce; 
soft soap, a quarter of an ounce; isinglass, a 
quarter of an ounce, Boil these ingrédients 
in two pints of vinegar and one of water for 
fitteen minutes. Then strain the liquid. 
When cold it is fit for use. Toapply it eftec- 
tively the dirt must be brushed from the 
boots or shoes, and the polish put on with a 
bit of sponge. 

L. 8. P.—The term Quaker was first applied 
to members of the Society of Friends in de- 
rision. George Fox once bade 4 persecuting 

te to “tremble at the name of the 
Lord,” whereupon the official jeeringly calied 
him a Quaker. The epithet thus fastened 
upon Fox has adhered to his followers to this 
day. A Quaker once was summoned to the 
presence of King Charles [I., and the king, 
observing that the Quaker kept his hat on, 
removed hisown. The Quaker asked, “Why 
does your Majesty remove your hat?” The 
king humorously replied, “It is customary 
tor only one person at a time to wear a hat in 
this place.” 

GrorGius,—The lyre-bird is so named from 
the form of its tail. There are three kinds of 
feathers in the tall, which are long, and six- 
teen In pumber. Twelve kave long, slender 
shafts, with delicate filaments more and more 
distant towards the end; the middle two 
feathers, longer than the rest, are pointed at 
the ends, and barbed only on the inner edge; 
the externai two feathers are broad, growing 
wider to the ends, and curving outward like 
an elongated 8, the two resembling much the 
outline of the ancient lyre. These singular 
birds (natives of Australia) live in pairs in 
rocky places overgrown with busves. Their 
motions are graceful, the males displaying 
the tall feathers like a peacock. 

CHESTER.—The insurrection of the Jac- 
querie is the name given to the war of the 
French peasantry, which broke out in 138. 
The immediate occasion of it was the enor- 
mities perpetrated by Charlier the Bad, King 
of Navarre, and his adberenis; but it was 
really caused by long-continued oppression 
on the part of the nobles. Suddenly rising 
against their lords, the peasants laid hun- 
dreds of casties in ruins, murdered the 
nobles and practiced every enormity—acting, 
as they said, on the principle of doing as had 
been done to them. For some weeks they 
were successful, but at last the magnitude of 
the danger induced the nobiles to make com. 
mon cause against them; and on June 9, 1358, 
the peasants were defeated with great slaugh- 
ter, near Meaux, by Captal de Buch and 
Count of Foix, which put an end te the insur- 
rection. 
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THE TWO STREAMS. 


BY 0. W. H. 





Behold the rocky wali 

That down its sloping sides (fall, 
Pours the swift rain-drops, bending as they 

In rushing river tides. 


Yon stream, whose sources run 
Turned by a pebbie's edge, 

Is Athabasca, rolling toward the sun 
Through the cieft mountain-ledge. 


The slender rill had strayed, 
Bat for the sianting stone, 

To evening's ocean with the tangled braid 
Of foam-flecked Oregon. 


So from the heights of Will 

Life's parting stream descends, 
And, as a moment turns its slender rill, 

Each widening torrent bends,— 


From the same cradie's side, 

From the same mother's knee,— 
One to long darkness and the frozen tide, 

One to the Peaceful Sea. 


Leaving the Rest. 


BY F. 4H. 











CITY winter was at its worst when 
Miles Wayland, yielding reluct- 
antly to his doctor’s advice, lett 

counting-house and ledger behind him, 
and went to Sunbaven for a few weeks’ 
rest. 

Sunhaven was not more that a mile or 
two from one of the most popular and 
populous places on the South-eastern 
line, but that mile or two made all the 
difference between the restless traffic of a 
busy town and the repose, not to say 
dulness, of a quiet suburb. 

Mr. Wayland went down with the con- 
viction that a few days of it would be as 
much as he could endure, but he had net 
been there many hours before he began 
to change his mind. 

His physician, Dr. Whately, had given 
him a letter of introduction to Mrs, 
Osborne, the widow of a medical man, 
and Mr. Wayland was pleasantly re- 
lieved to find that Mrs. Osborne had 
nothing in common with the lodging- 
house keeper experience had made him 
painfully tamiliar with. She added toa 
very slender income by receiving such 
visitors as were recommended to her 
privately, and could afford to pay tor 
the luxury and comfort of a well-ap- 
pointed house. 

She placed « drawing-room floor at his 
disposal, listened to his instructions and 
arranged terms with a business-like 
brevity which gave her a high place in 
his estimation; and he liked her the more 
because, from the moment the necessary 
details were settled,she took her position 
as the lady of the house, a gracetul and 
attentive hostess, who made the social 
atmosphere home-like and tranquil. 

There were other inmates, but Mr, 
Wayland rarely saw them and was nov 
disturbed by them. The winter was so 
tar advanced that the majority of Mrs, 
Osbcrne’s regular guests were gone away 
tor Christmas. 

A retired major, with an invalid wile, 
had the dining-rooms, and Mrs. Middle- 
ton, a young widow, with one little girl, 
oceupied an apartment on the second 
floor. Except for these and Mr. Way- 
land, Mrs. Osborne’s establishment was 
empty. 

It was a very quiet house, so quiet that 
Wayland was sometimes glad to hear a 
piano softly played an an accompani- 
ment to one of the sweet old-fashioned 
songs that have taken an abiding place 
in the hearts of the people. 

Those simple well-worn melodies came 
with a familiar sound to the city merch- 
ant’s ear,and brought back memories 
that moved him more than he would 
have cared to say, yet he liked to hear 
then. 

In his own mind, and without knowing 
why, he associated the songs and the 
masic with the young widow, who had 
occasionally passed him on the landing. 
He was a reserved but notan ill-bred 
man, and he never tailed to stand aside 
with a courteous good-morning or good- 
evening, and when she responded he 
knew thatshe had the rare charm of a 
low and gentle voice, and there was a 
thoughtful beauty in her tace that inter- 
ested him. She hada pretty name, too. 
He had heard Mrs. Osborne speak to her 
as Ruth. 

“I wonder what her story is?” he said 
to himself. “I tancy she is very poor. I 
see her go out two or three times a day 
with a music-satchel, no matter what the 
weather is, rain or sleet, fog, trost, or 
snow; and she has to keep that child of 
hers—a shy, dark-eyed little thing, who 
vanishes like a phantom if she catches 
sight of me on the stairs. 

“TI notice, too, thatthe piano stops, and 
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the singing ceases as soon as they find 
out Iam home. I daresay to them I am 
a surly old brute, and they study my 
whims and crotchets for the sakeot what 
I pay.” 

It pained him to think this tor he was 
not a misanthrope, and the lines in his 
face were the work of stern suffering and 
not of age. 

This was a subject on which he was not 
particularly sensitive, though he never 
mentioned it, and he was grimly amused 
to find that Mrs. Osborne, in common 
with the rest of the world, mistook him 
for an elcerly man. 

“We shall be losing the major soon,” 
Mrs. Osborne told him one afternoon, 
when she brought his lamp and lingered 
as usual for a few minutes’ conversa- 
tion. 

“His wite gets no better and he is go- 
ing to take her to Mentone if she is 
strong enough for the journey. He is 
afraid her cough may have disturbed 
you. He is very considerate, and often 
says he is afraid they are a nuisance to 
the old gentleman upstairs. I told him 
I did not think there were many years 
between you and him.”’ 

* Flow old is the Major?” 

“Fifty-one,” 

“Then you were wrong, my dear 
madam, There are many years between 
us. Twelve, at least.”’ 

“You do surprise me Mr. Wayland, I 
should not have taken you for more than 
two or three and fifty.” 

“And I am not yet forty,” he said 
quietly. “But I am an old man, Mrs. 
Osborne, old in the ove thing that makes 
old age, and leaves tine out of the reck- 
oning. Old in heart and tired in spirit, 
so tired that I only live to wonder why I 
live.” J 

“I am sorry to hear you say so, Mr. 
Wayland, for you are a good man, and 
though you make no display of what you 
do, there are many who speak and think 
ot you with reverence and gratitude. 
You are out of health and have seen 
trouble, perhaps, but you will soon be 
better, and you are young enough to be- 
gin lite again.” 

He shook his head. 

“I have lived my day, Mrs Osborne, 
and am paying the penalty of one mis- 
take made some years ago. I make no 
new triends, and strangers shun me in- 
stinctively. I wish it were not so, tor I 
am lonely at times, and I am tond of 
c iidren. I am fond ot music, too, and 
that leads me to mention that I hear 
some one singing and playing now and 
then, but the music stops if I am heard 
to move in my room.” 

“Dr. Whately told me that pianos and 
children were your bet aversions.”’ 

“Troublesome and noisy children, yes; 
and the ordinary piano jangled in the 
ordinary way. But this child seems a 
docile thing, and her mother has music 
in every touch. Is she a reiation of 
yours?” 

“No relation. Her mother was my 
friend. She is a teacher of music.” 
“A wearying, unprofitable life, 
long since she lost her husband ?” 

* He died before the child was born, 
and little Mavis is nearly ten.” 

“Mavis! Did you say Mavis, Mrs. 
Osborne?” 

“Yes, Mr. Wayland. It is an uncom- 
mon name,and I think,a very pretty 
one. We generally call her May.”’ 

“Mavis,” he said, “and nearly ten. 
Some one who bore that name was very 
dear tome. It is, as you say, an uncom- 
mon name, and very pretty. Will you 
kindly tell Mrs, Middleton that her 
music does not disturb or annoy me in 
any way? On the conirary, I like to 
hear it.’”’ 

“TI will tell her so with pleasure.” 

“Thanks. This teaching of music is a 
poor living at best, is it not?” 

“Some do very well; foreign gentle- 
men, who caii themselves prolessors, 
and charge ever so much a lesson; but 
women, native women,are poorly paid 
asarule. Ruth is really a lady, refined 
and accomplished, and might do better; 
but she will not be parted from Mavis.” 

“In what way could she do better?” 

“Asa traveling companion to a lady, 
or she could take sole charge of a gentle- 
man’s house,” 

“And would the child be an objec- 
tion ?”” 

“Asa rule, yes.” 

“And yet there are many, I should 
think, who would be glad of both. I can 
speak ot one at least, a lonely man—my- 
seif, with a lonely man’s longing for the 
love of a child. My own housekeeper, 
who was my tather’s, and is very old, 
would have been pensioned some time 
ago if I enuld have found one to take her 
place. You may mention this to Mrs. 
Middleton, it you like.” 


Is it 


“I will do so with pleasure,” Mrs. 
Osborne said for the second time, “But 
would it not be as well tor you to become 
better acquainted first? Dine with her 
at my table; I use the housekoepor’s 
room, but I know you will not object to 
that.” 

“Dine with her at my table, please. 
Not that I object to the housekeeper’s 
room, but I prefer my own, and I will 
send in something for dessert, Do you 
think Mrs, Middleton will let little Mavis 
come with mer” 

“IT will see.” 

Mr. Wayland put on his heavy over- 
coat and boots and waited tor Mrs. 
Middleton’s decision. It came in the 
person of the child, who entered, cling- 
ing to Mrs, Osborne’s hand, She was 
shy, but not atraid of “the old gentleman 
upstairs,’ whose face, younger by many 
years for the memories her name had 
evoked, was tull of tenderness, 

“T need not ask you to take care of 
her,”’ Mra, Osborne said; “I am sure you 
will. And you are exceptionally tav- 
ored, Mr. Wayland. It is the first time 
her mother has ever trusted her with a 
stranger.” 

“Then I have the more to thank her 
tor,” Wayland said; “and it will not be 
my fault it we are strangers long.” 

He had drawn the chitd to bis side as 
he sat, and was gazing intently at her, 
He was a man trom whom some children 
shrank, but Mavis seemed to like him, 
and did not turn her head away when he 
kissed her silently and with a sigh. 

“Mra. Middleton is very dark,’ he 
said. 

“Not so dark as Mavis, They are not 
much alike, either; she is more liko her 
father, I should say.” 

“That may be it,” he assented, “And 
unless her name has suggested it to my 
imagination, she resembles the other 
Mavis that I once knew, But that, of 
course is the purest ianey.”’ 

He asked himselt how it could be 
otherwise, Except for such a wild im- 
probability that he would have ques- 
tioned the sanity of anyone who had 
hinted it to him, there could be nothing 
in common between the Mavis he had 
lost and Mrs. Middleton's dark-eyed 
litile girl. 

The day was clear and cold, and Mr, 
Wayland enjoyed the walk from Sun- 
haven to the larger town beyond, He 
soon discovered that he had a most ob- 
servant and intelligent companion, for 
once set going, Mavis had plenty to 
say. 

He acquired a great deal of informa- 
tion trom her innocent prattle. He could 
tell that Ruth Middleton's lite was one 
of sacrifice and struggle, and he made a 
mental promise that her lot should be 
brighter it she cared to accept the home 
he had offered her, 

He was not insensible to the gain that 
would come to him, He had wealth 
enough and to spare; his business went 
on and money came in, whether he was 
there or not, and he hed inherited a fine 
old house, magnificently turnished, near 
Russell Square. 

Bat his house had never been a home, 
it was simply asplendid loneliness,want- 
ing the presence of a woman who would 
be something more than a faithful sery- 
ant, wanting, more than all, the light 
tootsteps, and the happy laughter of a 
petted child, 

“I want you to tell me just the things 
you would like, and show me where to 
get them,” he said to Mavis; “and as we 
are going back in a carriage, we can take 
some of them with us,’’ 

He already knew the names of several 
articles that mother had promised she 
should have when the ship came home, 
Mavis had often watched the stately ves- 
sels that came in and those that stood tar 
out at sea, but not one had as yet been 
the one Rath Middleton was waiting tor; 
perhaps, although Mavis did not know 
it, that golden argosy, richly freighted 
from the fairy storehouse of a woman's 
hopes and dreams, had never been so 
near to land as it was now, 

Mr. Wayland’s first visits were to the 
fruiterer’s and florist’s, where he left 
standing orders for present and future 
supplies; for the rest of the expedition 
he surrendered himselt entirely to Miss 
Middleton's guidance, with the result 
that the fly he engaged, an open landau, 
Aisproportionately large for the horse, 
was piled high with packages, that in- 
cluded a doll as big as a baby, a doll’s 
house as long as a library table,a basket 
ot toys tor the Christmas tree; a cargo of 
bon bons and a milliner’s box, which 
contained a much longed-tor velvet 
jacket trimmed with costly tur. Ruth 
thanked him for the doll’s house and the 
toys; they were such presents as a rich 
and eccentric man might purchase for a 
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child he had taken a tancy to, but che 
shook her head thoughtfully over the 
other things, but she could not wound 
the kindly spirit of the giver, nor throw 
a chill upon her child's delight by retus- 
ing to accept them. 

“Butit you take her out again,” she 
said, ‘you must promise me, Mr, Way- 
land, not to indulge in such extrava- 
gances,”’ 

“Tho cheapest investment I ever made, 
my dear madam. I send away five 
hundred pounds a year to various insti- 
tutions, and never know what becomes 
of the money; here I can see and share 
the pleasure I have given to your little 
girl.” 

“You are very kind, sir, but it must 
not occur again,” 

“We shail see,”’ he said. “Has Mra, 
Osborne mentioned my proposition to 
your” 

“Yes, Mr, Wayland, but we know so 
little of each other.” 

“And you are not quite sure of my 
motive, You sre proud, too, and would 
not care to accept a favor, Now I want 
you to understand that in taking charge 
re my house you would do nothing of the 

ind, 

“Our own housekeeper, Mra, Warrea, 
is seventy, and practically past her du- 
ties, [have forsome time been on the 
lookout for some one to take her place, 
You, 1 believe, have been thinking of a 
similar thing, but little Mavis has been 
in the way. ‘ 

“She would not be in my way, Mra, 
Middleton, I am lonely and childless, 
and I have taken a strange fancy to her. 
I should like to adopt her as my own, 
Not to take her from you, but to provide 
for her, You need not give me ~vour 
answer yet. 

“IT shall remain bere tor some weeks, 
though I am much better; and there is 
one thing I may mention, Mrs, Warren 
will retire from her duties, but she will 
not leave the house, I tell you that as a 
sop to Mrs, Grundy, though I am old 
enough, I should say, to satisfy the pro- 


prieties,”’ 

“You are not an old man, Mr. Way- 
land.” 

“You know my age? Mrs. Osborne 
has told you?” 


“She will tell you that I was not sur- 
prised when she told nie, I did not 
think you were more than » Not 
that I should consider your age if 1 we 
to accept your position, but it is er 
tor Mrs, Warren to remain, It has been 
her hone tor #0 many years,” 

“This means that you will come?” 

“TI cannot tell you yet, You must give 
me time,” 

They dined at his table, and he spent 
the most pleasant evening he had known 
for years. The ice once broken, he gave 
up his habit of taking his meals alone, 
and little Mavis was his constant com- 
panion when Ruth went out to give her 
lessons, and he took her with him every- 
where. 

The town beyond Sunhaven had a 
theatre, a concert-hall and an aquarium 
ot its own, to say nothing of several ar- 
cades and permanent bazaars, and a 
mile or so of dazzling slopes that re. 
minded him of Regent Street and Pieoa- 
dilly, 

Ruth Middleton was proud, and loved 
her little daughter dearly, but for some 
reason of her own she made no further 
protest when Mr, Wayland spent his 
money on Mavis with such lavish gene- 
rosity. Nothing had beon said definitely, 
but it was tacitly understood that when 
he went to London mother and child 
would go with him, 

Dr, Whately came down for a day, and 
approved of the arrangement heartily. 
His patient was achanged man, stronger 
and happier. 

“Itis just what you wanted,” Whately 
said, “a new interest in life. Your 
malady was beyond the reach of mudi- 
cine; you had nothing to live tor, You 
have improved wonderfully, but you 
must still be carefal; you are not yet out 
ot the wood, 

Mr. Wayland smiled incredulously in 
spite of his respect for his triend’s pro- 
tessionai opinion, 

“I have never felt better,” he said; 
‘never felt so well,” 

“And all because you took a fancy to 
this pretty child. If you are so tond of 
children, why did you not adopt one 
years ago?’ 

“I never thought of it or cared for one 
till I met little Mavis here. Her name 
attracted me at first, and thon I saw, or 
imagined her resemblance to someone 
else,” 

“To whom ?”’ 

“Itis an old story, doctor; one that L 
never tell.” 

And yet he did tell that story, but not 
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to Dr. Whately. He told it to Rath 
Middleton one night late in the winter, 
when he was recovering trom a relapse 
brought on by a ebill which he had taken 
at the theatre. 

He was never in absolute danger, but 
he was very weak,and it might have 
fared badly with him but for Ruth's 
skiliul nursing and gentle care—such 
care as he could not expect when he was 
restored to health. 

They would go back to the old footing 
then, and that was what he could not 
bear, He wanted the same sweet and 
sympathetic companionship tor the rest 
ot his days. 

“You will come with me, Ruth,” be 
said. He had learned to call her Ruth 
when they were nurse and patient, and 
it came naturally to him now—“you will 
come with me, but notas my house- 
keeper, I want youto be my wife, I 
love you for your own sake, and I should 
like to have more than an adoptive 
tather’s right to little Mavis. I did not 
think that I should ever spesk of love 
again to any woman, but you have made 
yourselt very dearto me. Will you be 
my wite, Ruth, or would it be too great a 
sacrifice?” 

“It would be no sacrifice, Mr. Way- 
land, it you could be content with such 
love as Thave to give. But you would 
not care to think that, if I aceepted your 
offer, it would be for the sake of my 
eiild, Leould not part with her, and I 
should not like to take her from you.” 

“Por her sake, a8 mine,” he said; ‘and 
I hope, soon, for your own. T only want 
you to be my wife.” 

“Ihave something to tell you first,” 
she suid, "and then if you ask me again 
I will say ‘yes.’"’ 

“Something to tell me?” he repeated. 
“Nothing that can come between us, I 
am eure, AndI have something to tell 
youa confession to make, It will ex- 
plain why your little one’s name took 
such ahold upon me. Mavis was the 
name of my dead wite.” 

“Your wite, Mr. Wayland?” 

“Yos, my wife. I married eleven years 
ago. Married a girl whom I loved pas- 
slonately, and yet I broke her heart and 
lost her. Iwas not a rich man then, 
Ruth; I simply had a desk in my father’s 
counting-house, and he was as exacting 

with me as with any other 


: ' won one, but 
———— manage 


of it to my wife entirely, The Waylands 
are a thrifty race, and anything like debt 
was my especial horror; judge then of 
my consternation and surprise when one 
ot the tradesmen who supplied my house 
called at the office \or payment of an ac- 
vount that had been running more than 
three months, I had been giving my 
wite her money every month, 

“I paid the man,and learned from him 
that other tradesmen were in the samo 
position, I asked my wile foran ex- 
planation, and she had none to give me, 
except that she had lent the money toa 
triend and was expecting to be repaid at 
any moment, 

“She would not give me the friend's 
name, but I made inquiries and tound 
that some of the bank notes had heen 
changed by an old sweetheart of hers, a 
worthless fellow, whom no honest man 
would have had beyond his threshold, 

“Had she told me the truth, I would 
have forgiven her; Tlearned atterwards 
that she never saw him, but the money 
was borrowed forhim by his sister, I 
did not know this when I told my wite 
the discovery T had made, I lett her in 
bitter anger, and she was in tears; when 
I went home wae gone. 

“My natural nee was that she 
had gone with him, and I shut my heart 
as sternly asl closed my door against 
her. 

“My father sent me abroad to manage 
atoreign branch of his business, and I 
was away two years, when I returned, 
my wite was dead, and I heard the truth 
trom the sister of the man she had helped 
inher mistaken passion. I was not to 
blame, perhaps, but I have repented and 
suffered bitterly ever since, It made me 
old and gray betore my time, tor I loved 
her.” 

“Tam eure you did, cnd I aiways told 
her so,” Ruth Middleton said, quietly. 
“The pity is that you were satisfied with 
your natural inference, and made no in- 
quiries, Mavis was my old triend and 

,» and when she left your 
house she came to me, She was with me 
when her child was born, snd when she 
died.” 

“When her child was born ?” 

“Her child and yours—our little Mavis 
here, Iara not a widow, I was never 
married, but I had a woman's heart for a 
baby’s love, and so I kept her, and 
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worked itor her,and I never meant to 
give her up.” 

He was silent tor along time, holding 
her hands fast; and she could feel the 


tears that fell upon them, 

“Rath,” he said, at last, “dear Ruth, 
need we tell her the truth in all its sad- 
ness?’ 

“T think not, Miles. I have been her 
mother ever since she was born, and 
should be jealous even of a memory, and 
you will be her tather whenITam your 
wife,” 

And little Mavis never knew. The 
name of Middleton became in time a 
childish recollection, and she had noth- 
ing less than a daughter's love tor Miles 
Wayland. 

“You want to know whether it wasa 
triendly conspiracy?” Dr. Whately said, 
when Wayland put the question to him 
in Russell Square, 

“Well, I am not prepared to admit that 
it went quite so far, I knew the truth; so 
did Mrs, Osborne. I.saw that you were 
simply wasting away, dying because 
you bad nothing to live tor, Isent you 
there because it would have been a good 
place tor you in any case. We lelt the 
reat to Providence,” 


Trick for Trick. 


BY M. A. Hf, 


LITTLE thud against the window,a 
soft fluttering and. beating as ot 
some living creature urgent tor ad- 

miftance, 

With an exclamation of joy, a girl who 
sat within rose and ranto the lattice 
where the tading December twilight 
came filtering through the thick, small 
panes of glass, 

Quickly she untastened the hasp with 
quivering fingers, which stumbled a lit- 
tle in their eagerness, and then, as she 
opened the casement, a bird fluttered in 
and nestled against her shoulder, 

“Sweet little one, my pet, my dove,” 
she murmured, fondling the pretty croat- 
ure which craned its sheening neck to 
her caressing hand, “what brings you to 
me?’ 

She searched for the string, and there, 
under the strong yet tender wing, was 
the little billet she so much desired. 
With a last caress she put the pigeon on 
a perch wherea little corn and water 
were ready prepared, and then, kneel- 
ing by the fire burning or. the hearth, tor 
the daylight was almost gone, she read 
the missive, 

But as she did so her cheek flushed and 
then paled, and she dropped her hands 
by her side with a little ery while her 
breath came quickly, 

Then she re-read the tiny letter, but 
now there was no doubt in her face. She 
held the paper to the fire as it expecting 
further characters to appear; but when 
nothing responded to the test, a flash of 
anger came into her eyes, 

“It isa trick,” she murmured, “a trick 
to get into the town. Oh, I guess who has 
done this, but I will meet bim on his 
own ground !” 

She sprang to her teet, and fetching a 
mantle and hood wrapped it round her, 
and ran down the street. It was nearly 
dark now, and a gray mist kung likea 
pali over the little city. 

The narrow street was almost deserted, 
save for one or two prowling figures 
seeking in the gutter tor some chance 
morsel of food, for the siege had lasted 
some months now and rations were 
growing very short. 

The little dark shops were closed, 
for no business was doing, and people 
kept indoors for warmth's sake. The air 
was raw and keen; nowand then the 
heavy boom of acannon came trom the 
beleaguering lines drawn close round the 
little Flemish city which bad dared to 
oppose itself to the Majesty of Spain, 

The girl hurried along till she reached 
one of the most imposing bouses on the 
oblong Palave, which occu pied the centre 
ot the town. It was built ot brick with 
high stepped rootand much ornament. 
Here she mounted to the door and asked 
to see the Burgomaster. 

“What is your business, mistress?” 
said the servant superciliously; “his 
worship is much engaged. I suppose you 
have come but to ask tor larger rations, 
but ‘tis no use, there are none to have !" 

The girl looked at him haughtiiy. 

“Do your business, sir,” she said 
coldly. “Go tell the Burgomaster that 
Jacqueline Grootehuis would speak with 
him on important business!’ 

The man hesitated; he looked halt in- 
solently at her, but something in her 
manner quelled him. He went away, 
and atteran absence of a few minutes 
returned, saying sulkily thatthe Bur. 
gomaster would see her. 








She followed the lackey into a long, 
low room, the walls hung with gilded 
Cordovan leather,and here and there 
the portrait of some resolute-looking oid 
citizen. The Burgomaster, a tall thin 
old man, wrapped in a tur-lined robe, sat 
at a table covered with papers. 

He glanced up as the girl entered, and 
signed her to sit down while he finished 
the writing he was engaged upon, Then 
when he bad concluded, he regarded her 
with his keen gray eyes, deep sunk 
under heavy eyebrows. 

“Well, maiden,” he said, “you have a 
matter you would speak of?” 

In reply the girl handed him the tiny 
missive she bad taken from beneath the 
pigeon’s wing. He drew a lighted can- 
die nearer to him and read it aloud. 


“Il weary to see you,” it ran, “and 
there is a chance. One whom I know 
will get methrough the Spanish lines, 
and if you will be on the bastion to the 
right of the Gate of St. Andreas, where 
the guard is badly kept, and bringa 
rope with you, I can scale the wall. Send 
back the bird with time and exact place 
#0 that there may be no mistake. 

Ever your loving heart, QuENTIN.” 


“Who is this ‘Quentin’?” inquired the 
Burgomaster, after a pause. 

“He is my lover; he will be my hus- 
band it we live through these dark times. 
He is the son of Master Alost,of the 
Guild of Weavers at Ghent, he who died 
last March.” 

“And you-—are you not the daughter ot 
the minister Grootehuis, who had the 
Chureh of St. John? You live with your 
widowed mother? Surely I have seen 
and spoken with you before this?” 

"Yes; but now my mother is sick—she 
is paralyzed. We live in the Osten- 
stade.” 

“And how got you this letter—and 
why bring it to me?” 

“My pigeon brought it; Quentin is at 
Herrenmonde, and the bird has been 
between us once or twice. But that is 
not from him,” she went on, and as she 
spoke her eyes began to sparkle angrily. 
“Thatis atrick. Some one has stolen 
the bird--that is a trick !”’ 

“How do you know?” 

“It is not Quentin's writing; besides, 
he is loyal and true. He would not dare 
to propose such athing. Think of the 
danger it anyone had caught the bird! 
And, again, he always puts a word in 
ink that shows not unless it be warmed; 
on that we agreed so as to be certain that 
all was safe, It is not there!” 

She paused asthe Burgomaster held 
the paper again to the fire, but nothing 
appeared, and she continued. 

“Someone has gained possession of the 
bird and is using it. They think I will 
go to the ramparts and let down a rope, 
and lo, a dozen Walloon soldiers will be 
up in a trice and the city betrayed !”’ 

*Butit you think all this, why bring 
the ietter to me? Why not burn it and 
take no heed ?”’ 

*Because”’—she leant forward in her 
excitementand putouther hands, and 
the Burg t ticed with a curious 
pang how thin they were; the hunger 
was beginning to tell then, even among 
the better class !-—‘*because I would give 
them trick for trick. I will send back 
word, and I will beon the wall witha 
rope, but you shall be there also with 
your guards, andas they comeup you 
shall seize them; and if you do not catch 
a prisoner worth having I shall be much 
surprised!” 

The old man's eyes glittered as he be- 
gan to understand. He looked keenly at 
the givl, interested, almost amused. He 
pulled his long gray beard slowly 
through his wrinkled hand, on which a 
diamond ring caught the light and 
flashed back crimson and sapphire rays. 
Jacqueline sat back halt in the shadow, 
only her white face was clearly to be seen 
set in the frame ot her dark hood. 

“Then you guess,” he went on slowly, 
looking at her with those keen and halt- 
amused eyes, “you guess who is trying 
to play you this trick? Someone you 
know-—-someone who knows about you 
and your sweetheart, and perhaps isa 
little jealous?” 

A waveof crimson passed over the 
girl’s face. 

“Yes,” she answered shortly—*yes, I 
do guess, though I may be wrong. I will 
not tell you who it is—letus wait and 
see; that is, it you will come with me 
and bring the guard?” 

The Burgomaster sat silent tor a while 
weighing the matter in his mind. Then 





he looked up and spoke. 
“Yes, lagree. Let us now think how 
best it can be managed !”’ 
* o * * . a 
“Is this the place, captain ?” 


The soldier whispered the question 
hoarsely to his leader, a handsome young 
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nobleman,as they reached the toot of 
the city wall after having groped their 
way across the bitof spongy soil which 
just there intervened between the moat 
and the fortifications. 

They had managed to wade across the 
water, which was somewhat choked by 
water plants and decaying vegetation, 
and now the rampart rose dark and 
frowning over their heads. 

Just where they stood a deep shadow 
was cast by the moonlight from the 
angle of the bastion and the tower above 
it; butelsewhere all was full of silvery 
misty light, almost more baffling than 
the dark ness, 

Yes, this is the place. Crouch down, 
men, and be silent as death. Then, when 
Tam on the wall,swarm up quickly. I 
will gag the girl, bat mind, no one is to 
burther. Then follow meand we will 
seize the gate and let the others in. Hush, 
while I give the signal.” 

The young man gazed up at the lofty 
wall. All was perfectly silent; evi- 
dently the sentries had not detected their 
approach; probably they were asieep, 
not dreaming even of danger of attack. 
Then he began to whistle softly a tune 
well known in those days. 

Ashe gazed hesawa dark form ap- 
pear, bending over the parapet. 

“Is it you, Quentin ?” 

“Yes,” he replied, in the same low 
voice. “Jacqueline, my dearest, is all 
ready ?”’ 

Something struck his cap. It was the 
rope—a rope ladder for greater conven- 
ience—and he caught it joytully. Two of 
his men held it firmly, and the young 
Walloon captain climbed it, active asa 
eat, 

Near the top a woman’s hand was held 
out to aid him, and ina moment he was 
over the coping and disappeared from 
the sight of those below. 

But they had no doubts, and one by 
one they swarmed up. A hand—but now 
it was a man’s hand—was stretched out 
to each in turn, which each took to be 
aid trom the comrade gone before. But 
when the tenth soldier went up, he 
tancied he heard something like a strag- 
gle and a gasp. What was going on? He 
paused in his climbing, and ealied ina 
low voice: 

“Ts it all right?’ 

“Yes, yds,” whispered someone. 
*Hush, don’t make anoise! Come on, 
man !’” 

‘So they all came up the wall—fifteen 
Walloon troopers—-and once over they 
found themselves. changed to fiiteen 
prisoners. For adark cloak had been 
flung over each head, a wet wad stuffed 
into each mouth, and then ¢.rms and legs 
firmly tied; there they lay, gurgling and 
choking, and swearing astar as they 
were able, in the guard-house of the 
gate, instead of being its masters as they 
intended, and about to open to the bat- 
talion of Spanish troops who were wait- 
ing out there in the fog, watching for the 
signal that their comrades were success- 
ful. 

Presently someone entered the guard- 
house with a lantern. The sixteen pris- 
oners turned their eyes and sawa tall 
old man anda girl. The latter held the 
light and she stooped and gazed earn- 
estly into each distorted face. When she 
reached the captain she paused. 

“It is he, Burgomaster.” 

“Who?” he answered, stooping down 
also, 

“It is Captain Maximilien van Artel- 
monde,” she replied, “only son ot Gen- 
eral van Artelmonde, in command ot the 
Wailoon and Spanish troops now be- 
leaguering our town.” 

The keen old eyes of the Burgomaster 
began to flash and gleam. Indeed, the 
maiden had redeemed her promise and 
given him a prisoner worth having. The 
only son of the General. Why, his father 
was said to love him so passionately, 
that it was believed he would give any 
ransom to save him from suffering or 
peril.. 

The Burgomaster could have laughed 
aloud for very joy, but he kept a grave 
face, only chuckling down in his beard, 
“These women, these women; ’tis hard 
to be up ito their tricks.” Bat aloud he 
spoke courteously. 

“I must apologize, Captain van Artel- 
monde,” he said, ‘‘for this treatment, 
but I knew not we had to do with a man 
of your quality. Here, Jan, Dirck,” he 
called to two of the burgher guard, 
“loosen these bonds and assist the gen- 
tleman to rise. I must entreat you to 
aceept the hospitality of my poor house 
tor the present,” he went on. “May I 
beg of you to come with me?” 

The captain stumbled to his feet and 
went with his captor silently, being per- 
haps too tull of choler for speech. The 
Burgomaster and Jacqueline accompan- 
ied him, but no more words were spoken 
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till they three stood together in the room 
where Jacqueline had revealed her plot. 
It was she who spoke first. 

“Where is Quentin?” she said,in a 
quivering voice—‘where is he? And 
how got you the bird?” 

“Quentin Alost,” said the captain, and 
his dark eyes gleamed with wrath, “is a 
prisoner in camp yonder! Herrenmonde 
has fallen, and there I got him and your 
white pigeon! But he will die to-mor- 
row ho added viciously. 

Jacqueline gave a taintery. “Die!” 
she taltered. 

“Yes, die; that is certain,” he en- 
swered, looking with a sort ot grim 
pleasure at her horrorstruck face, “now 
that our enterp ise has failed.” 

“Then,” said the Burgomaster, and, as 
he spoke, he laid his hand reassuringly 
on the shoulder of the trembling girl, ‘it 
that is so—if Quentin Alost is to die—so 
must you and your filteen troopers pre- 
pare tor death !”’ 

“I, the young man turned with a 
haughty stare—“I! Do you know who I 
am,old man? Do you put the lite of a 
vile mechanic against that ot a noble- 
man! You are talking folly, mynheer!”’ 

“Tt is folly that has a stout cord at the 
end of it then, Captain van Artelmonde. 
I do rank the life of Quentin Alost at as 
high a value as yours and at higher. And 
whether you agree with me or not, if 
Quentin dies, so shall you be bung up on 
the ramparts where your friends can see 
the show. So prepare yourself.” 

The young noble looked hard at the 
Burgomaster. Did he mean what he 
said? There was plenty of resolution in 
the stern old face, and he knew these 
burghers had most strange ideas on 
points of rank. Heglanced round the 
room. Was there any chance of escape? 
No—none. 

He was completel: caughtin the trap 
he had laid for others, and by a girl too, 
this minister’s daughter, with whom he 
had fallen so foolishly in love that last 
summer at Ghent, where she had been 
staying with his lady aunt, who had 
taken a taney to the handsome clever 
girl. 

He was full of rage and mortification; 
but still, life was sweet. His eyes rested 
wrathfully, yet tullof passion,on Jac- 
queline who stood, leaning one hand on 
the table, her face white and set. 

“Then if you would save the lite ot 
your boorish lover,” he cried, nearly be- 
side himself with spite and disappoint- 
ment, “you must turnish me a messen- 
ger to the General, my father!” 

Jacqueline had a retort on her lips, but 
the Burgomaster checked her with a cur- 
ious smile. 

“Never mind his words,” he remarked; 
“what he means is that he is willing to 
save his own life. Yes, sir, write’—he 
put ink and paper betore him-—‘‘write as 
I direct, and I will find a messenger.” 

Gloomily the young captain obeyed. 

“We have fallen into a trap,” dictated 
the Burgomaster, ‘and are prisoners, 
and unless you send Quentin Alost sate 
and well into the city by noon I and the 
others must die on the gallows.” 

Here the captain paused. 

“You will exchange me for this Quen- 
tin, then ?” 

“Ah, no, noble sir,” replied the Burgo- 
master dryly; “oh, no! I would not do 
you so great an indignity as to value you 
alone againsta vile mechanic, as you 
just now termed our triend. No, no— 
that is only a preliminary. I would beg 
you to resume your writing.” 

“The Burgomaster,” he dictated, as 
the captain reluctautly took up the pen, 
**tells me that there is still food enough 
in the town to last them some time, but 
thatthey have none to spare tor stran- 
gers, and that therefore unless you raise 
the siege very shortly I must starve.” 

The young man flung down the pen. 

“T will not write it!” he cried. 

“Content.” said the Burgomaster; 
“then you hang to-morrow on the ram- 
parts!” 

The prisoner writhed in his chair, 

“Itis too hard,” he exciaimed; “you 
make me a craven and a traitor!” 


“And what would you have made of 


me?” suddenly cried Jacqueline. “If I 
had not detected your vile trick, what 
would have been happening now?” 

“You would have been sale,” he said; 
“none would have hurt you. We should 
have been riding now to Antwerp to our 
wedding !” 

“Our wedding—our wedding!” she ex- 
claimed. “Do you think it I would not 
marry you before, that I would now? 
My triends would have been betrayed, 
my own people murdered, the town 
sacked and burnt, and instead ot the 
quiet sleep that is pow round us, the 
shrieks and screams of tortured, dying 
men and women. 
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“And you—you would have made me 
do this! Oh, you false, black-hearted 
traitor! If you had been a Spaniard one 
might have understood; but you have 
been bribed by foreign gold to betray 
your own country-people !” 

“Hush, my daughter,” interrupted the 
Burgomaster, ‘‘we waste time in these 
recriminations. Sir, will you write, or 
will you not? It is no use to remonstrate 
~-you must write or die!” 

He did write,and ere noon Quentin 
was safe in the Burgomaster’s house. 
But what somewhat surprised the old 
magistrate was that the other conditions 
were also accepted without hesitation, 
and that that very night the Leaguer was 
broken up. 

The next day, however, when the van- 
guard of the Prince’s army marched into 
the city, bringing news of a victory won 
overa large detachment of the Spanish 
force, he saw that it was possible the 
General had other motives tor his action 
than the desire of saving his only son. 

But the little town rejoiced greatly at 
its deliverance, for there were not many 
more sacks of flour left in the magazines, 
and even the rats were getting scarce, 
and when two months later Quentin and 
Jacqueline were married at the *(iroote- 
kirche,” the burghers gave the bride a 
handsome dowry to prove that they telt 
she deserved well of the city. 

— — — 
ON YOUR GUARD. 

“Beware of pickpockets” is a notifica- 
tion familiar to all travelers; but few in- 
deed have sufficient knowledge of their 
tricks aud wiles to avoid the depreda- 
tions of protessional thieves, and partic- 
ularly those of the educated light-fin- 
gered gentry who frequent the crowded 
quarters of a city. 

Experienced hands always work in 
couples—the “faker” (actual thie!) and a 
“pal” to coverhim. If the victim is to 
be relieved ofa pin, the robbery is car- 
ried on in this way: 

It is essential, first of all, that the gen- 
tleman to be operated upon should be 
made to stoop, which is not difficult to 
accomplish it he carries a stick or um- 
brella,. 

What is easier than for one of the well- 
dressed rascals—tor their clothes must al- 
ways be in the height of fashion and 
their linen of the best—while sauntering 
along to accidentially knook a stick out 
ot the hand of an unsuspecting individ- 
ual, 

Generally both stoop simultaneously 
to recover it, and the stick is restored to 
the gentleman with a smile and an apol- 
ogy; but in those briet moments tie 
pin has disappeared and is being carried 
away in the palm of the “pal” in an op- 
posite direction. 

Assume for a moment that the enter- 
prising couple are after your purse; the 
more dexterons of the two will sottly 
teel the pocket. 

Gently but quickly a small instrument 
(purposely for purse stealing) is inserted 
into the pocket, while a slight pressure 
on the handle causes a claw or gripper 
to close, and then the instrument is 
gently withdrawn, together with the 
purse, 

During this time, the eyes of the con- 
federate have been fixed upon those of 
the person whose pocket has been 
picked, and he is ever ready te distract 
the latter’s attention should any bungle 
occur. 

The purse is got rid of at the earliest 
possible moment, and the money thrust 
loosely into the pocket. 

A watch is called a “kittle” or “super,” 
while a chain is a “slag;” and artists in 
this line would despise a “snatcher,” or 
common thiet, who makes a snatch ata 
chain and bolts with it. Instead of that, 
they would await their opportunity, and 
probably while standing close to their 
intended victim one would ostenta- 
tiously refer to some object, with the al- 
most inveriable result that the stranger’s 
attention is at once attracted to it. 

Then the ebain is cut with sharp tweez- 
ers, and both that and the watch immed- 
jately stolen, while the owner is leit 
totally unconscious of his loss, 

A diamond is a “spark,” and it is 
quickly taken trom its setting and dis- 
posed of alone, while the gold is dealt 
with separately. 

Ring stealing is seldom indulged in, 
unless the victim is ina state of intoxi- 
cation or is innocent enough to succumb 
to the confidence trick, and foolishly 
parts with it ina weak moment to the 
apparently wealthy and good-natured 
stranger, who for no obvious motive 
suddenly takes such an interestin the 
greenhorn about to be plucked. 

After a successtul coup a swell-mobs- 
man will change his attire, with a view 


to avoiding identification it be should be 
arrested on suspicion. 

A change of dress tour or five times a 
day is of frequent occurrence, for if a 
prosecutor is called upon to identify a 
man placed amongst others to be picked 
out from the file, different clothes go far 
to mystify and materially assist the 
thief in his detence atterwards. 

An old thief is never trapped by the 
seductive advertisement one occasion- 
ally sees offering a reward for the re- 
turn of property “lost between so and 
so.” He knows better; for such an ad- 
vertisement rarely appears the day after 
the alleged losing, and it is generally 
prompted, 

On the same principle he fights shy of 
the pawnbrokers as much as possible, as 
he knows full well thata list of stolen 
property is daily sent to the pawnbrok- 
ers, who must detain any suspicious 
person presenting an article to be taken 
in pledge and ot which he cannot give a 
satisfactory account. 

Once let a swell-mobaman get away 
with his plunder it is rarely indeed that 
the goods are traced unless one of the 
gang gives information, But the fact 
that there are tewer traitors than one 
would suppose is not due to the time- 
worn adage, ‘Honor against thieves,” 
The true cause is the mutual distrust 
which they entertain, 

Kach knows something of the other 
that would send him to do time, and 
therefore with the fraternity silence is 
golden; tor even amongst themselves 
there is a constant fear of each other. 

— — — 

Hw Dipx’t Bevreve Iv.—*Here is 
something at which I suppose you'll 
turn up your nose,” said Mrs. Naggley 
severely to her husband the other even- 
ing when they each sat reading. 

“What is it?” asked Naggley indiffer- 
ently. 

“Oh, i's no use wasting my breath 
reading it to you, You'd say it wasn't 
so, because you haven't heart and soul 
enough to appreciate its truth, There are 
hundreds—yes, thousands—ot men who 
would say in aminute that it was so, 
but you—well! I might as well read such 
sentiments to that cat lying there on the 
sofa, 

“They'd be appreciated more than you 
can appreciate them, There you sit 
coldly indifferent to anything I say and 
inwardly sneer at me for trying to arouse 
a little sentiment in your callous nature. 
I don’t dare read it to you when I come 
across anything that tonches me, for 

“Didn't I ask you to read it to me?” 

“Yes; but in such a voice and manner 
that I shan’t read a word of itto you, 
and of course you don’t care, 

“IT tell you, Joe Naggley, it's a hard 
trial fora woman of a refined and ten- 
der and sensitive nature to be repulsed 
every time she attempts to awaken cor- 
responding teclings of tenderness in her 
husdand. 

“T see now that I made a mistake in 
not marrying a man who could, in some 
slight degree, sympathize with me, but 
years of cruel indifference and actual 
coldness have taught me the folly of ex- 
pecting anything but scorn and sarcasm 
and abuse from the man from whom I 
have aright to expect very diflerent 
treatment, and by whom I have alway# 
done my tull duty with or without even 
thanks, to say nothing of love and affee- 
tion. 

“Ob, yes, I would rattle and snap my 
paper it I were you, Joe Naygley. sim- 
ply because I came across something 
sweet and true that I felt as if I'd like to 
read to you! But I will read it to you, 
and you can hide your head in shame, 
Listen to this— 

“A wile is a gilt bestowed upon « man 
to reconcile him to the loss of paradise, 

“The man who wrote that had true 
feeling, but you—-what! It’s rot? Of 
course it is! It’s what I thought you'd 
say! It’s what I mighthave known an 
unfeeling brute like you would say, but 
it’s true, Joe Naggley, only you are too 
eoarse-grained to appreciate it.” 

— — — 

Ir is not generally known that the 
body of King Alphonso XII. although 
allthe full honors of the church were 
conceded thereto atthe time ot his de. 
mise, still remains above ground await- 
ing final interment, This isin accord- 
ance with the statates of the 1oyal house 
ot Spain, which prescribe that after his 
death, the remains of each king shall be 
laid on a stone slab in one of the caves of 
the great pile of rocks upon which the 
gloomy Escurial Palace is built, There 
it gradually undergoes a kind of natural 
drying process, and when entirely re- 
duced to the mummy form, itis placed 
in the tomb prepared for it, 


il 
At Home and Abroad. 


By the use of the “X”" rays another 
curious discovery has been made abroad, 
A painting, as to the authorship of which 
there has long existed some doubt, was 
‘“‘radiographed,” whereupon the artist's 
name (Albert Durer) was revealed be- 
neath the accumulated dirt of many 
years, thus establishing the authenticity 
ot the picture, 

A certair gentioman recently created a 
sensation in France vy utilizing the 
alarm cord in a railway train, His 
speedy appearance ata certain village 
being worth more than the fine to him, 
he got In an express train, stopped it, 
paid his fine, and went about his busi- 
ness, The railway authorities are pus- 
sling over the means of preventing his 
example trom being imitated, 


When a South American cowboy de- 
sires to catch a bull or cow, he rides up 
alongside and stoops down in his saddle, 
grasps the creature's tail and, with a 
sharp, peculiar twist, sends the anima! 
rolling on its back. From the torce with 
which it falla, the creature’s horns al- 
most invariably pin its head to the soit 
ground, giving the cowboy time te dis. 
mount and sit on its head, holding the 
anima! helpless to rise, while a compan. 
ion ties its legs, 


The Duchess of Marlborough, Consuelo 
Vanderbilt, knows the name of every 
servant on the Blenheim estate, and 
takes a deep interest in the clroum- 
stances of her husband's dependants, 
Many times has she received confidences 
trom those with whom she has been 
broughtin contact,and has given ad. 
vice and practical help in numerous 
cases, Itis said that she is very popular 
with the chiidren of the neighborhood, 
who run to her when she walks by the 
cottages, and are not the leastin awe ot 
her, 


Sparrows are the rabbits of the leath- 
ered world in point of multiplication, 
frequently producing more than twenty 
young ones in a season, three or four 
b a of six or seven each being not 
unusnal, In six years the progeny ot 
one single pair of sparrows will amount 


rapidity with which the 5 

New Zealand and Australia are now in- 
fosted, the number originally taken over 
by emigrants being very small, Com- 
plaint trom America, Australia 0.4 New 
Zealand agriculturists of the ravages 
committed by the birds are even more 
bitter than those of English farmers, 
The total number of sparrows are out of 
all proportion to those of other species 
of birds, 
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EVERY GIRL 
WANTS 
TO BE POPULAR 


Often that means to be 
¢ able to play or sing. If @ 

the voice or taste for the 
piano is there and not the 
money, let us supply the 
latter. We will send a 
girl, free, to the finest 
conservatory in America. 
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Our Young Folks. 


THE CHILDREN’S TIME. 
BY EH. C, 


Christmas is the children’s time; 
Make thein happy then, 

Make them gladly welcome it 
When it comes again. 


Christmas is the children's time; 
We of ol4er years 

ee the light of Christ mas-tide 
Through a mist of tears. 


Christmas is the children's time; 
‘Tis the birthday feast 

Of the Child whose star once led 
Wise men from the Haat, 


And let us, at Christmas-tide, 
Do our best to make 

All the little ones be glad 
Yor the Child's dear sake. , 





IN THE TOY SHOP. 


BY ¥. G, 7, 








which boasted of but a single shop, 

this was not very attractive in ap- 
pearame, but of the usual kind, small, 
low, avd dark, with gas in the one win- 
dow that was anything but bright, and 
a doorway that was anything but a lofty 
one, 

In the window there was usually a 
platetul of rosy-cheeked apples, near to 
a heap of nuts, two or three jars of sweets, 
making a tempting display to the little 
folks, while a few lemons, tapes, buttons 
and pins completed the display. Inside 
the shop good old Mrs, Hollyberry kept 
avery small stock of usetul things re- 
quired by her neighbors, who were as 
poor as herself, 

Bat when Christmas Wve came there 
wasa grand transtormation. The win- 
dow was cleaned, and Mrs, Hollyberry 
removed all the tapes, buttons and pins, 
and filled their place with toys of the 
most wondertul description. 

There were brilliant red dogs, looking 
as fierce as lions; black cats, with two 
wide yellow stripes down their backs; 
brown and dapple-gray horses on wheels 
with stiff hairy tails standing straight 
out; doils clot'ved in marvelous costumes; 
lag ents ope pony” trempots, too vote 

' penny 
, In short, toys of ull kinds, 

There never had been such a gorgeous 

display of toys in the village before, and 

r gay colors shone forth in happy 
contrast with the snow that covered the 
ground and roofs, until they looked as it 
they were bearing great white pillows 
on their heada, 

Kiverybody stopped to look at Mrs, 
Hollyberry’s window, it was the one 
event in the village. But the children 
stood betore it the whole day long, with 
their feet cooling in the melting snow, 
their ears crimson with the cold, and 
their hands thrust into their pockets, or 
under their cloaks and shawls, Kven 
when it grew dark they still lingered, 
knowing that Mrs, Hollyberry would 
be sure to light her lamp, and then the 
toys would look prettier than ever. 

Finally the lamp from the ceiling was 
lighted, and a« brilliant glow was sent 
over the toys and truit in the window. 
The children pressed up closer and closer, 
coughing, sneezing, chattering and con- 
tinually stamping their teet to keep them 
warm, 

The toys seemed to teel their impor- 
tance, and were as proud and pleased— 
those common little toys—as the finest 
wax dolls and the largest rock ing-horses 
in any large shop ina town. They looked 
out on the little round faces Lighted up 
by Mra, Hollyberry’s lamp, and thought 
what a pretty sight they made. 

Méan while the boys and girls gazed on 
until their mothers appeared at the open 
door of their houses, suddenly put an 
end to their pleasures by calling them 
in to bed, . 

Slowly they went off, one or twoata 
time, with many backward glances, the 
last of all having gently licked the glass 
in front with his tongue to clear away 
the vapor, whieh concealed the largest 
and moat tempting of all the horses trom 
his view, 

Soon the children were all safe in bed, 
then the mothers started out with their 
baskets in their hands to the shop, where 
the toys were still looking out for pur- 


chasers. 
Mrs, Hollyberry showed her toys one 
the mothers made their 


() ms was a small German village 


copper coins, and all went away with 
one or more toys. 
By degrees the dolls disappeared trom 
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the window, until at last only two were 
lett, but they were so dear that no one 
could be persuaded to buy them. Then 
came the turn of the tin and wooden 
soldiers, and the brave little tellows, as 
they rolled to the bottom of the baskets, 
felt as if drilling was at an end for them, 
and they were all commanders-in-chiet 
at last, and decorated with medals and 
ribbons all over their little chests, 

The gingerbread, apples, nuts end 
oranges, alsc found their way into the 
baskets, and left empty plates behind 
them; the bottles of sweets, all new this 
evening, were now only half full, and 
almost the only toys that remained to 
keep company with the dolls, were a 
denkey with panniers and a nodding 
head, a beantitul wooden horse with a 
red saddie and bridle, a barking dog, a 
oat with a group of Utlo kittens, a drum 
and a dancing Punch, 

All these toys were too costly tor Mra, 
Hollyberry’s customers, and she shut 
the door on the last of them and shook 
her heac mourniully, put up the shutters 
and went to bed to dream of the Squire 
coming in a carriage and tour to buy up 
all the toys she had leit, 

The shop was quiet now, and all the 
toys commenced to dream, The cat im- 
agined that it was purring in front ot 
a hot fire, and at the same time, seratch- 
ing up a tender little mouse; the dog 
dreamed he was gnawing a delicious 
bone, and the dolls dreamed sweetly ot 
the deit little hands of girls dressing and 
undressing them, and giving tea parties 
in thelr honor. 

The rejected toys had dreamed as sweet 
as those that had been carried off in the 
baskets, tor Christmas eve is the time 
when they speak and move; they throw 
oi their coverings of cardboard and 
wood, and although for all the rest of the 
year they are motionless, sleepy and 
speechless, when midnight comes on that 
one night they rouse up and are alive at 
once, 

When the bells at midnight sang out 
gently, “ding-dong, ding-dong,” tor fear 
of rousing the children, no words can 
express the delighted happiness of the 
toys. 

The trumpets were seized with a sud- 
den fit of gaiety, and blew long blasts; 
the cate squeezed their own bellows, and 
mewed Christmas greetings to each other; 
Cane hee po ged skirts, and curt- 
seyed; ogs horses sang carols 
together, and the donkeys joined in the 
chorus; even the tea sets rattled pleas. 
antly as they shook themselves free of 
thelr boxes and took their place to dance 
a Guadrille with the dinner sets, There 
was not a toy in the village that did not 
come to life, and show its happiness in 
some manner or other. 

Old Mrs, Hollyberry heard nothing of 
all this, She was wrapped up snugly 
under the blankets, and never dreamed 
that toys could dance and sing as they 
were then doing on the counter of her 
little shop, and in nearly every cottage 
in the village, but not in all, for in some 
the fathers and mothers were too poor to 
be able to buy even the cheapest toys for 
their children, 

But although Mrs. Hollyberry was 
sound asleep, it was an odd thing that 
she could see os well as she had ever seen 
in her life, and what she saw was this :— 

The shep door opened, and Santa Claus 
walked in and gathered in his arms all 
the pretty but dear toys that were leit 
in her shop, because no one could afford 
to buy them, 

Mrs. Hollyberry was nota bit aston. 
ished or angry, and only said to herself, 
‘Nothing is too dear tor Santa Claus; he 
dearly loves good children, and is sure 
to leave the money in my drawer.” 

When he had collected ail the toys she 
saw hin enter his sleigh and skim rapid- 
ly over the snow-covered ground, stop- 
ping at the cottages where there were no 
toys for the children, dropping gently 
down the chimney a toy for each child, 
not one being forgotten, 

When Mrs. Hollyberry awoke she re- 
membered what she had seen in the night, 
and was pleased to think that the very 
poorest children would have the nicest 
toys, and she was notat all trightened 
about her money, as indeed she had no 
reason to be, for when she looked in the 
drawer, she found that Santa Claus had 
paid her honestly tor all the toys he had 
taken to give away. 

But who can tell the surprise and de- 
light of the children and their parents 
at the unexpected gilts? The parents 
knew their children bad been remem. 
bered by Santa Claus bimsell; the child. 


ren did not question where the toys came | 


trom, but it was the happiest and mer- 
riest Christmes they had ever spent, tor 
never betore had they had such beautiful 
presents given to them. 


GAMES FOR LITTLE FOLKS. 





Last Parm Forwarp.— This is the 
name ot a pretty romping game played 
as tollows:—The children form pairs and 
stand in a row, one pair behind another, 
while one player, chosen by lot, places 
himself at the head ot the line, claps his 
hands and says, “Last pair torward!”’ 
At these words the hindermost couple 
must run to the front, one going right 
and one left of the line, and try to join 
hands at the top. The clapper endeavors 
to prevent this by trying to catch the ad- 
vanecing players betore they can join 
hands. It he succeeds, the one caught 
forms with him a new couple, and they 
take their place at the front, while the 
one not caught becomes catcher. If he 
fails, however, and the advancing pair 
succeeded in joining hands at the tront, 
they remain there while the catcher re- 
sumes his place at the head of the line, 
and the game proceeds as before. The 
catcher must, of course, remain catcher 
until he catches somebody. 

Tus Hat.—This is a game which may 
be played for stakes, or not, as decided. 
The players are divided into two oppos- 
ing parties. They sit in two halt circles 
at the same distance every way round a 
hat placed on the floor in the centre of 
them, 

Two different colored packs of cards 
are then given, one to each party, and 
by them equally dealt out to each player. 
The aim is then tor each player to throw 
a card into the hat—a by no means easy 
achievement. The cards have a way of 
flying over it, or round it, ina provoking 
way, even when thrown by good players. 
The floor is soon littered with failures. 
The game is played till both packs are 
exhausted; then those cards that have 
reached the hat are counted, and the side 
that has most of its own colors iu, wins 
the stakes, or at least is victor. This is 
a very amusing gaine for a Christmas 
evening party. 


Tax MysTerious StrRancenr.—This is 
a new form of some of the games of guess- 
ing which may be played at this season. 
The players may dress in turn as the 
mysterious stranger, coming with steal- 
thy strides into the room wrapped ina 
long coat, with bonnet veiled, or hat 
pulled down over the forehead. This 
visitor disguised sits inachair in the 
middle of the room, seeming to be think- 
ing deeply, never : peaking, and noticing 
no one till the others guess the character 
represented. It may be that of a well- 
known person of the past or present, 
famous for something of which the mys- 
terlous stranger is thinking—Tel! and 
his apple, Columbus and America, Na- 
poleon, ete. The others talk, trying first 
to guess the time and nation; the stran- 
ger’s manner guides them by groaning, 
weeping, doletul shakes of the head, 
when they are wrong; joy, jumps, gene- 
ral delight when they are guessing well, 
and whoever gives the final guess, and 
names the character intended, becomes 
the next mysterious stranger. 

Russtanw Gossip.—This is exceedingly 
amusing and can be participated in by 
the older members of the party as well 
as the young people. The players all sit 
in a row, and one is selected and sent 
out of the room. The player who sits at 
the head of the row immediately goes 
out and tells the outsider some anecdote, 
or any little news ot which she can easily 
make a short and interesting story; then 
she returns and resumes her former po- 
sition in the line. The next player goes 
out, and hears the same story trom the 
lips of the outside player, who then re- 
turns to her seat. Another goes out and 
hears the story from its last recipient; 
then the one who has told it returns to 
the cirele. Another goes out, and hears 
it trom the late hearer, and so on till all 
have heard the story, and then the last 
tells it. It must be written down, we 
should observe, by the first teller, to in- 
sure accuracy, and the amusement of the 
party will be considerable when they 
hear how different the version of the last 
hearer will be from that of the first 
speaker. Generally they differ entirely. 


In estimating the worth of men, keep 
a guard upon your judgment, that it be 
not biassed by wealth or splendor. At 
the same time, there is no necessity for 
treating with cynical insolence every 
person whom Providence hath placed in 
an eminent station, merely because your 








rt, admire itasan instance of excel- 
———— in a private station would 
have considered almost periection, 
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The World’s Events. 


In St. Petersburg no outdoor masical per- 
formanves are permitted. 


A red hot iron will soften old putty so that 
it can be readily removed. 

False teeth are now made from paper, an‘ 
are said to last a lifetime. 


The Chinese national anthem is so long 
that people take half a day to listen to it. 

It is stated on high authority that one-half 
of the flesh eaten in Germany is horse meat. 


It is reported of a Kensington cat that her 
last family of kittens has brought up ber 
total to 105, 

The oldest coin known is inthe mint col- 
lection In Philadeiphia. It was coined at 
Aegina in the year 700 B. c. 

A horse will eat in a year nine times his 
own weight,a cow nine times, an ox six 
times, and a sheep #ix times. 


According to the beliefs of the Arizona In- 
dians, the cliff dwellers built along the biuffs 
becaure they feared another deluge. 


It has been estimated that electric railways 
have already displaced 1,100,000 car horses. 
This is probably less than the actual number. 

In Franee, tf a structural defect in a bicycle 
causesan injury tothe person using it, the 
manufacturer is legally accountable tor dam- 

‘ 

In many parts of Germany the roots of the 
dandelion are gathered late, dried, roasted, 
ground, and substituted for coffee by the 
poor. 

Michigan has passed a law fixing a heavy 
penalty upon railroad companies for the em- 
ploy ment of persons addicted to the use of in- 
toxicants, 

Cyelometers are used in cabs in Berlin, 
Letpsic, and Dresden. They record the exact 
amount of miles traveled and the legal fare 
of the occupants. 

The slowest breeders of all known animals, 
a pairof elepbants would become the pro- 
genitors of 19,000,000 elephants in 750 years, if 
death did not Interfere. 

A single bee, with ail its industry, energy, 
and the innumerable journeys it bas to per- 
form, will not collect much more than a tea- 
spoonful of honey In a single season. 

Gray hairs at an early age are hereditary in 
certain families. It is thought to be a result 
of men with dark hair marrying women with 
dark hair through several generations. 

Cries ot sea birds, especially sea gulis, are 
very valuable as fog signals. The birds clus- 
teron the cliffs and coast,and their cries 
warn boatmen that they are near the land. 

The oak furnishes food and home for X09 
species of insects, the elm 61, and the pine for 
Wl. In addition, these trees respectively 
furnish lodging and shelter to 160, 30, and 
29 species. : 

Were it not for the multitude of storks that 
throng to Egypt every winter there would be 
no living in the country, for after every in- 
undation frogs appear in most incredible 
numbers, 

The name “Rothschild,” so famous ip 
finance, signifies in German “Red Shield,” 
and is taken from the sign of a shop in the 
Jews’ quarter, Franktort, where the founda- 
tions of the famiiy fortunes were laid. 


The air tight compartment theory of bulld- 
ing ships was copied from a provision of na- 
ture shown in the case of the nautilus, The 
shell of this animal has forty or fifty com- 
partments, into which air or water may be 
admitted to allow the occupant to sink or 
float as it pleases. 


Mrs. B., of Evanston, 
Illinois, writes: ‘‘ Thank 
ou for check. This work 
s made our Church 
Building Fund steadily 
increase.”’ 


Mrs. M., of Chicago, 
says: ‘‘ Accept thanks for 
check for $250—for prize 
offer.’’ 


Our agents are making more 
meney than ever. We pay a 
good commission for every sub- 
scriber secured, and then give 
extra prizes (as high as a thou- 
sand p wo - the largest club). 
Send for terms. 

The Curtis Publishing Company 

Philadelphia 
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THE QUEST. 


BY HE. EB. R. 








“Bomewhere | know that | shall fod 

A place wherein to dwell,” he said, 
“W here all the past is left behind, 

And not a gbost shali leave the dead 
To trouble me. But where, or when, 

Ah, that I know not.” Sohe went 
His way alone, while other men 

Went on life's rounds in dull content. 


He journeyed East, and found nvt rest, 
He journeyed West, and sought in vain. 
And, weary with bis fruitiess quest, 
He sought the shores of home again, 
And there among the olden hills 
He found the peace 80 many crave, 
The refuge-land from earthly ilis, 
The rest he sought for—in a grave! 
— — — — 


THE SEASON’S WREATH. 


The practice of leafy decorations 
wreaths and festoons about Christmas 
is of very high antiquity,—and has 
been ascribed, by various writers, to 
various sources. They who are de- 
sirous of tracing a Christian observance 
to a Christian cause, remind us of those 
figurative expressions, in the prophets, 
which speak of the Messiah as the 
‘Branch of righteousness,’’ etc., and 
describe, by natural allusions, the fer- 
tility which should attend his coming. 
—‘‘The Lord shall comfort Zion,’’ says 
Isaiah: ‘‘he will comfort all her waste 
places, and he will make her wilderness 
like Eden, and her desert like the gar- 
den of the Lord.’’ 

Again:—‘‘The glory of Lebanon shall 
come unto thee, the fir-tree, the pine- 
tree and the box together, to beautify 
the place of my sanctuary; and I will 
make the place of my feet glorious.’’ 
And Nehemiah, on an occasion of re- 
joicing, orders the people, after the law 
of Moses, to ‘‘go forth unto the mount, 
and fetch olive branches, and pine 
branches, and myrtle branches, and 
paim branches, and branches of thick 
trees;’’ and to make booths thereof, 
“every one upon the roof of his house, 
and in their courts, and in the courts 
of the house of God,’’ and in the 
streets:—-‘‘and all the congregation of 
them that were come again out of the 
captivity,’’ sat under these booths, 
‘‘and there was very great gladness.’’ 

A modern writer asks if this custom 
may not be refecred, as well as that of 
the palms on Palm Sunday, to that 
passage, in the Scripture account of 
Chriet’s entry into Jerusalem, which 
states that the multitude ‘‘cut down 
branches from the trees, and strewed 
them in the way.”’ 

The practice, however, of introduc- 
ing flowers and branches amongst the 
tokens of festivity, seems, and very 
naturally, to have existed universal'y 
and at all times. It was, as we know, 
a pagan manifestation of rejoicing and 
worship; and is forbidden, on that ex- 
press ground, in early councils of the 
Christian church. Hone, in his Every- 
day Book, quotes Polydore Vergil, to 
the effect that ‘‘trymming of the 
temples with hangynges, flowers, 
boughes and garlandes, was taken of 
the heathen people, whiche decked their 
idols and houses with suche array;’’ 
and it came under the list of abomina- 
tions denounced by the Puritans, for 
the same reason. 

The practice was also in use amongst 
the nations both of Gothic and Celtic 
origin; and Brand gives the reason of the 
practice, amongst the votaries of Drui- 
dism, ‘‘The houses,’’ he says, ‘‘were 
decked with evergreens in December, 
that the sylvan spirits might repair to 
them, and remain unnipped with frost 
and cold winds, until a milder season 
had renewed the foliage of their darling 
abodes.”’ 

In England and thence to America, 
the practice, whencesoever derived, has 
existed from the very earliest days. In 
former times, as we learn from Stow, in 
his Survey of London, not only were 
houses and churches decorted with 





evergreens, but also the conduits, 
standards, and crosses in the streets;— 
and, in our own day, it continues to 
form a garniture not only of our temples 
and houses but constitutes a portion of 
the striking display made at this festive 
season, in markets,sand from the win- 
dows of our shops. 

Tne plants most commonly in use, 
for this purpose, appear to have gen- 
erally been the holly, the ivy, the 
laurel, the rosemary and the misletoe, 

—although the decorations were by no 
means limited to these materials. 
Brand expresses some surprise at find- 
ing cypress included in the list, and 
observes that he ‘‘should as soon have 
expected to see the yew as the cypress 
used on this joyful occasion.’’ The 
fact, however, is, that yew is frequently 
mentioned amongst the Christmas de- 
corations,—as well as box, pine, fir, and 
the larger part of the Christmas plants. 

The greater number of these appear 
to have been so used, not on account 
of any mystic meanings supposed 
to reside therein, but simply for the 
sake of their rich berries. Stow speaks 
of the houses being decked with ‘‘what- 
soever the year afforded to be green;’’ 

—and Sandys observes that, ‘‘at pres- 

ent, great variety is observed in decora- 
ting our houses and buildings, and many 
flowers are introduced that were un- 
known to our ancestors, but whose 
varied colors add to the cheerful effect, 
—as the chrysanthemum, satin-flower, 
etc., mingling with the red berry of the 
holly, and the mystic mistletoe.’’ 

About 1845 when the Christmas tree 
began to be talked of in England a 
writer of the time says: ‘‘There isa 
very beautiful custom which we find 
mentioned, in connexion with the sub- 
ject of evergreens, as existing, at this 
season of the year, in some parts of 
Germany and Sicily. A large bough is 
set up in the principal room, the smal- 
ler branches of which are hung with 
little presents suitable to the different 
members of the household. A good 
deal of innocent mirth and spirit of 
courtesy, is produced by this custom.’’ 

Herrick, the old poet, carries this 
custom, of adorning houses with ever- 
greens, over the entire year; and as- 
signs to each plant its peculiar and 
appropriate season. 

Of those plants, then, which are 
considered as containing meanings that 
make them appropriate decorations for 
the Christmas-tide, the laurel, or bay, 
may be dismissed in a few words. Since 
the days of the ancient Romans, this 
tree has been, at all times, dedicated to 
all purposes of joyous commemoration, 
—and its branches have been used as 
the emblems of peace and victory and 
joy. Of course, its application is ob- 
vious to a festival which includes them 
all;—which celebrates ‘‘peace on earth,’’ 
— Glad tidings of great joy,’’—and a 
triumph achieved over the powers 
of evil and the original curse, by the 
coming of the Saviour. 

We may add that, beside forming a 
portion of the household decorations, 
it is usual, in some places, to fling 
branches and sprigs of laurel on the 
Christmas fire,—and seek for omens, 
amid the curling and crackling of its 
leaves. 





Grains of Gold. 


We can never dle too early tor ovbers when 
we live only for ourse!l ves, 

Great powers and natura! gifts do not bring 
privileges to their possessors #0 much as they 
bring duties, 


How can we expect that a friend should 
keep our secret, whilst we are convincing ber 
that it is more than we can do oursel ves, 

Do daily and hourly your duty; do it pa- 
tiently and thoroughly. Do itas it presents 
itself; do it at the moment, and let {t be its 
own reward, 

Hope never hurts anyone, it never inter- 
feres with duty; nay, it always strengthens to 
the performance of duty, gives courage and 
clears the Judgment. 
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Femininities. 








Woman The morning star of our youth 
the day star of our manhood—the evening 
star of ourage. Heaven biess our stars! 


In Paris it is invariably the ladies of the 
house who, when tea is servedin the draw- 
ing-room, carry round the cups to the gen- 
tlemen present; and no exception to this rule 
ix ever made. 


Lord Archibaid Campbell's daughter, Lady 
Elepeth, isan expert player of the bagpipes, 
and has made the instrument of her people 
more favorably known to her fashionable 
companions than of old, 


“I feelso miserable!’ she said after they 
bad retired from the Christmas table, 

“What's the matter?" 

“Mra. Robinson told me a secret to-day, 
and I’ve forgotten what it was!" 


Women's feet, an artist deciares, are grad- 
ually becoming more beautiful, very pointed 
boots and shoes being now seldom used save 
for evening wear, Atbiletics and outdoor ex- 
ercises generally are, he predicts, likely to 
widen the tread, 


Little Miss Mogg (assuming a wearied air): 
“Our folks is ‘all glad the opera season is 
over.” 

Tittle Miss Freckles (spitefully): “Yes, it 
must be real tryin’ to see other foike bevin' 
such good times,” 


The women of Iceland have fall municipal 
suffrage, and vote tn all church and parish 
matters. There is alsoa women's political 
society, and public meetings are called when 
questions affecting the interest of the sex are 
before the Legisiative Assembly, These meet- 
ings are addressed by women. 


“Miss Seadda broke off ber engagement 
with Mr. Spudds because he sent her tor a 
birthday present a book entitied, ‘How to be 
Beautiful.’” 

“It serves him right. He should bave sent 
hera book calied,‘How to Remain Beauti- 
ful.’" 


A teacher was giving her pupils a lesson on 
liberality, when one of them said, “When I 
have a box of chocolates, | always give every- 
body in the house one; but I like to give 
mamma one more than the rest,” 

“Why ia tha’, Johnny?” 

“Becanuve she always thanks me and bands 
it back.” 


“How are youand your busband getting 
on?" asked Mrs. Kiderly of Mra, Newlywed. 

“We hadarow yesterday. He said some- 
thing I didn't like—something that made me 
suspect he wished I bad never been born,” 

“What did be say?” 

“He sald ho wished his notber-in-daw was 
an old maid.” 


The maids of honor of the Empress of Kus- 
sia are generally recruited from the daugh- 
ters of superior officers or high Court funct- 
lonaries, and educated at special schools, 
where they are taught the rigid etiquette of 
their future station, 

A purse that is baving a good sale is de- 
aligned to trustrate the efforts of the anate!.er 
Itis a purse of the long variety,and by a 
short strap is attached to a leathern wristiet. 


Madame Bernbardt will not exercise, and 
hates frult, unless she happens to feel ina 
mood ot eating it,and still she bas a hand- 
some head of hair, which, some of the doctors 
say, ia quite remarkable, in View of the fact 
that fruitand exercise make beautiful hair. 
She makes her hair grow winter and summer 
by exposing it. For several hours a day it 
hangs down her back, with theair blowing 
through it and the sun touching it. Her 
theory is that wherever the bairpins touch 
the hair it will be dull and glossiess, 


Grace (to her bosom triend, who is carews 
ing a blear-eyed poodie); “I hear your en- 
gagement with Mr, Stebbens bas been broken 
of.” 

Bertha(with a sigh): “Yes, | found that his 
love for me was not the deep, true love which 
nothing on earth can change, #0 1 was com- 
pelled to let him go,” 

Grace: “Why, how did you find it out?’ 

Hertha: “Easily enough. He gotso angry 
every time that poor Flossie bit him.” 


The wicked sisters, however, could not 
wear the golden slipper. 

“Yes,” answered the father somewhat re- 
lactantiy when the prince asked bim If he 
bad another daughter, and then Cinderella 
came in from the kitchen, 

She wore the golden slipper very comfort- 
ably, and the prince made her his wife. 

It is not known precisely what this legend 
is designed to expound. Possibly it is the tact 
that the girl who marries usually bas to go 
and put ber foot in it, 


Sweet Girl: “George, although I refused to 
marry you, | promised to bea friend to you, 
you know.” 

George (gloomily); “Y-e-«.” 

“And you know you said 1 might, and you 
said you'( be « friend to me.” 

“Did I?” 

“Yes, I'm sure you said something like 
that.” 

“Well, 'll try.” 

“That's good of you, 
time for me now?" 

“A lifetime, if you ask it.” 

“No, only a few hours.” 

“Certainly. What is it you want?’ 

“That book-nosed old lady over there ja my 
chaperon. I wish you'd take her off and keep 
her with you the rest of this evening; I want 
to have a quiet little ebat with Mr. Hansom.” 


Can you spare a littie 


Masculinities. 


Philosephers are simply people who don't 
want what they can't get. 


A.t © Does your wite open your letters?” B.; 
“No; I told her she might.” 


“Hepperton says he won't marry any one 
but a widow. “I hope he won't marry 
mine,” 


Philosophy cannot do away with a single 
trial or trouble: the best it can do is to reduce 
them to their lowest fighting weight. 


As soon asa girl gets a fussy white dress on 
andafan ehe thinks a man ought rather to 
look at her than smoke « corneob pipe. 


“Does my whistling distarb you?" “O, net 
in the least. I'm used to hearing men whistie. 
I'm @ collector for a millinery house,” 


Without the ex press consent of hia wife, no 
niarried Austrian subject can procure a pase- 
port for journeying beyond the frontier, 


Best Man, & month after the wedding: 
“Well, what's the news?” Benedict, whe 
caught a tartar: “Matrimonial noose, that's 
all,” 


Marriage," said the sentimental girl, “isa 
lottery." “But the trouble is," said the pesal- 
mistic bachelor, “that the man takes most of 
the chances,” 


A witty old divine says, “Angels can tell 
about bow much religion you have by the 
amount of rain it takes to keep you at home 
trom divine service,” 


She, trustingly: “Am I the only girl you 
ever loved, Jaca?” Jack: “Why, you, cer- 
tainly, my dear—that Is to say, the only girl I 
ever loved as | love you, my darling !" 


Mra. Jones: “1 wonder what it is that 
makes baby #0 wakeful?”’ Mr. Jones, 
savagely: Why, it's hereditary, of course |— 
this is what comes of your sitting up nights 
waiting for me!" 


In Japan etiquette has to do with euch an 
apparentiy simple matter as entering a gate, 
If a person ts a man of the highest rank, be 
enters by the contre and largest gate; if not, 
he goes tn by one of the two side-gates which 
flank it, 


The Spanish peasant works every day and 
dances half the night, and yet sate only 
black bread, onion, and water-melon, The 
Simyrna porter eats only a little frott and 
some olives, yet be carries with ease his load 
of two hundred pounds, 


He, just after the proposal: “i'm #o de- 
lighted, my darling, that you do not object to 
smoke!” Bhe: “Oh, no, Like it! Bat mam- 
ma can't bear it,” He, softly: “You are my 


first thougbt. I will smoke continually when. 


we have our little house,” 


The last peer to be executed in Kogland was 
Lord Ferrers. The privileges of a lord do not 
stop short even at the gallows, and any mem- 
ber of the House of Lords who bas ihe mis 
fortune to be hanged, dies witha golden cord 
around his neck, Lord Ferrers was hanged 
in his wedding clothes, and was driven to the 
gallows in a landau, The scaffold was draped 
with biack at the expense of his lordship's 
famity. 


Aun old gentleman was present at the read- 


ing of the will of a distant relative, He had. 


hardly ex pected to find himself remembered 
in it; but pretty soon a clause was read in 
which a certain feld waa willed to bim, That 
was good, But the document went onto be- 
queath the old gray mare in the said field to 
some one else—a man with whom the old 
gentleman was not on friendly terms, That 
was too much for bis equanimity, and he in- 
terrupted the solemn proceedings and brought 
asmile to the faces of the company by ex- 
claiming, “Then she’s eating my grass’ 
— 


Before a 
Girl Marries 


She ought, 


if possible, to learn to 


play the piano. Music is 
a great factor in a home. 
Tue Lapies' Home Journar 
will send a girl, free of all 
expense, to any musical 
conservatory she likes; 
pay her board and give her 
a piano in her own room, 
300 girls have already been 
so educated, free. 


The Curtis Publishing Company, Piiladelphia 
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Latest Fashion Phases. 


While i's natorally expected that in- 
terest in Obristmas te jast now para 
mount to everything else, there is still « 
chance that regard for the most recent 
doings in the world of fashion is not alto- 
gether lost sight of. 

Bodices of colored liberty velveteen 
are in yogoe, and they are made in the 
form of « shirt waist, with collar and 
cuffs of cream guipure, Belts and gir- 
dies were never a0 pretty, and no cos- 
tame is complete without one or other 
accessory, The blouse is perhaps the 
most popular bodice, but there are es wel! 
basques with pointed and square tabs, 

Broad shoulder effects are one of the 
features of thie season's fashions, Sach 
results arecdtained by tabs, ruffles and 
epaulets, Entire bodices are made of 


are worn, as are also far boas, 

Far boas are plain and combined witb 
lace and flowers, Mufféare to be more 
in evidence than for the last few winters, 


with a handsome jeweled clasp; waterfalls 
of lace trim each side the front from the 
fastening nearly to the waist, 


cloak would look really wellin a pretty 
light cloth, and might be iined through 
with sateen, the frofit only being faced 
in with broche or silk; the sieeves and 
strap down thé front could bein velve- 
teen or bengaiine, the whole forming a 
useful and becoming evening wrap. 

In baby Jowelry one may buy sete of 
pine with pearis or turquoises set in 
dulled gold, armiets of old-fashioned 
coral and sete of studs linked together 
by a slender gold chain to serve as but- 
tons for dresses, Tiny rings and brace- 
leta and strings of gold beads are worn 
by many babies, and rings of polished 
silver are what the modern baby outs ber 
pearly teeth upon, 


pillows for orib or carriage are all ao- 


raler,’’ 
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train, the bodice being entirely piaited 
and moulding the bust delightfally. Her 
balr was combed high and loose, and 
was partly bidden by a veil of old iace, 
with a wreath of orange blossoms, On 
the bust was displayed a bouquet of the 
same flowers, tied and beid in piace by 
long streamers of ribbons. 

Another wedding tollette was of dablia 
“merveilleax” velvet, delightfully ole- 
gant. The skirt, which was of a special 
out, was garnished with foldsof the same 
vel vet, 

The bodice was open over a vest of 
white satin, veiled with Venetian lace; on 
either side were large motifs of silk pas- 
sementerie. The sleeve was almost en- 
tirely covered with small folds placed in 
groups, in a bracelet. 

The collar was of chinchilla and at the 
bottom of the sleeve were funnel-shaped 
pieces lined with cbhinchille, with this 
was worn @ small collet of chinchilla, 
bordered by a flouuce of dahlia velvet, 

The maid of honor was in rose taffeta, 
while one bridesmaid wore sea-green 
taffeta and turquvuise velvet, and the 
other a gown of blue cloth trimmed with 
an exquisite coiled embroidery. 

We have spoken of the ‘‘marveilieuse” 
or mousseline velvet, one of the season’s 
noveltics. It is a silk velvet, light as 
veiling, which may be rumpled, broken, 
without leaving any trace. Piaced over a 
silk foundation skirt, the veivot has folds 
of astonishing suppleness, One does not 
lament the heavy, stiff Lyons velvet of 
former times when one sees this light, 
supple tissue, which may be treated 
more like the most common woollen ma- 
terial. 

The French skirts have very novel at- 
tractions. Many are quite pisin in the 
front, like a tablier, narrower at the top 
than at the bottom. To complete the 
skirt and form the back of it a sort of 
deep gathered flounce, garnished with 
far or plaited ribbon, is placed at the top 
and on the sides, 

Very odd are these piaited ribbons, 
which are used in many widths on the 
same toilette, They are plaited without 
a heading, and held on the material by 
invisible points, which give them the 
appearance of being pasted. 

Never has #0 much far been worn. 
There are robes of American marten; 
also foxes, which are thrown around 
the oe Fare are pr ats much used 
in fernisbings, There are royal tigers, 
lions stretched out on the floor, cover- 
ings of chinobilla, and bed tapestries 
made of white foxskins, placed alongside 
each other, with the bead hanging. 

A fashionable woman should possess 
all the fars employed in various man- 
ners, She has bands of all kinds, whose 
use she changes each season. Pelerines, 
jackets, blouses, cuffs and collars, She 
has all of which one can dream, and atill 
longs for more, 

A smart wrap recently seen in Paris 
was of black velvet, forming 6 blouse on 
the front, with a bountifal band of mar- 
ten garnishing all the conteurs, It is 
very modest after all the beautiful things 
of which we have just spoken, but never. 
theless, very coquettish, 





Odds and Ends, 
USEFUL HINTS ON A VARIETY OF SUB- 
JROTS. 

Around the festival season is hardly 
the time when the economionl side of 
cookery, or its plain side either, is apt to 
be much thought of, But that these latter 
views of the question are of practical 
value for most people, during those parts 
of the year that are not attended with 
elaborate effort and extra prodigality, 
there can be no doubt. 

Rice Dishea,—Rice is, in this country, 


soaked rice into a saucepan of boiling 
water and boil it ten minutes, Next, 
ato 


pour it into a oullender, and set it by the 
fire, when the grains will be separate and 
very large. 


in the Kast Indies and in China, is called 


gruel, 
A little salt and pepper, and boiled in 


water, separately from the rice, and 
poured when hot on a pilateful of hot 
boiled rice, makes it slightly savory. Or 
& few siices of onion and « little butter, 
may be added to the above. Or a few 
slices of fish or meat, added to the above, 
and boiled. 

Or, on & soup-platefal of hot boiled 
rice, pour two lightly-bolled eggs, to 
whieh add a littie cold butter, mix to- 
gether, use with fish or meat, and it will 
be found substantial and agreeable food. 
Or, boiled rice, mixed with a little milk, 
sugar, and spice, will be found light and 
agreeable food either hot or cold. 

Savory Rice,—Take six pounds of meat 
bones, which bresk into small pieces, and 
boll in ten quarts of water for four hours, 
having added three ounces of salt, a 
small buvch of thyme, bay-leaf, and 
savory. Pat intos stewpan two onions 
sliced thin, half a pound of vegetables 
(carrote, turnips, celery, otc.), and half 
an ounce of sugar. 

Pat it om the fire for fifteen minutes, 
stirring it occasionally; add balf-a-pound 
of oatmeal, and mix well; add two gal- 
lons of stock from the bones, and a quar- 
ter of a pound of rice, previously soaked; 
boll till soft and serve, Or, boli one 
pound of rice in three quarts of water, 
some allspice and salt, and a piece of 
Gripping; siew gently, and when the rice 
is tender, grate over it strong cheese, and 
serve. Or, boil the rice dry, when add 
pepper and salt, two or three sliced 
onions, and a piece of dripping; stir until 
the onions are tender, when serve it in a 
deep dish, 

Rice Stew,—-Take a red herring, a few 
ounces of lean bacon cut small, three 
onions, and a sprig or two of thyme and 
parsley. Put the above into three pints 
of water, and boil it three-quarters of an 
hour, with one pound of rice. When it 
boila, set the pot by the side of the fire, 
when the rice will swell, and taking up 
all the water wil! become soft, 


rante; one pint of flour, ana three quar- 


gently for three hours and a half, 
then serve. 

Vegetable Stew.—Pat two ounces of 
batter into a deep stewpan; peel one 
onion, slice it thin, and put it on the fire 
till lightly brown (stirring now and 
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then), and half a pound of vegetables, as 
turnips, leeks, celery, carrots, ete. Do 
not peel them, or throw away anything, 
but wet them weil, cut them in a standing 
direction, pat them into a stewpsen, and 
fry ten minutes longer; add a pound end 
a quarter of peas and fill up with two 
gallons of water; let it simmer for three 
hours, or until the peas are in a pulp; 
mix half « pound of oatmeal with a pint 
of water, make it into a liquid paste, and 
pour it into the stewpan, stirring it with 
a spoon; add three ounces of salt, ralf an 
ounce of brown sugar, boll it ten minutes 
and it will be ready for use. A little 
mint, bay-leaf, thyme, majorsm or winter 
cabbage, is an improvement, as is also 
soaking the peas in soft water. 


Fish Stew.—Cat into pieces four pounds 
of fresh Gish of any large kind; put them 
into a stewpan with three ounces of falt, 
baif an ounce of sugar, a little peppor, a 
little thyme, and one quart of water; let 
it stew gently. 

Then mix one pound of oatmeal with 
seven quarts of lukewarm water, and 
pour it over the fisb; stir it gently, so as 
not to break the fish too much, and let it 
boil twenty minutes, when it will be 
done. A red herring, or salt fish previ- 
ous’ soaked, is good to make this stew; 
but omit the salt if al! salt fish is used. 

Pea Soup.—Sosk one quart of peas in 
seven quarts of water a day and a night; 
then slice some carrots, onions, or leeks 
with celery, and any sweet herb into a 
fryisgpan, and fry them in dripping, or 
lard, or fat pork, toa fine brown oolor. 
Add the above to the peas and water, and 
stew them in a closely covered pot three 
hours, until the peas be quite soft, stir- 
ring them now and then. Pass the whcle 
through a cullender, or coarse open cloth 
and season with pepper and salt. 

Or, cut into smali pieces, one pound of 
beef, mutton, or pork; take half a pint of 
peas, which have been soaked in water 
twenty-four hours, four sliced turnips or 
carrots, six cooked potatoes, and two 
onions. Pat to them seven pints of 
water,; let the whole boil gently overs 
very slow fire for two hours and a half. 
Then thicken it with a quarter of a 
quarter of a pound of oatmeal, mixed 
thin ina basin with a little of the soup; 
boii it up, stirring it all the time; then 
season with salt and pepper. 

Colecannon.—To a dish of meshed po- 
tatoes add one third of their quantity of 
young cabbage, cut up or spinach, previ- 
ously boiled or mashed aleo. Season 
with pepper and salt, and add a little 
batter; warm and mix well together, 

Poor man’s sauce is made in France, by 
chopping up half adozen shalots and a 
bunch of parsley, and warming them in 
équal quantities of vinegar and water, 
seasoned with salt and pepper. 
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BEGINNING AND END. 





BY M. CO. A. 





The supper is over; the hearth is swept; 
And in the wood fire's glow 

The children claster to bear a tale 
Of that time so long ago. 


Life is a stocking, grandma stays, 
And yours is just begun, 

Bat lam koitting the toe of mine, 
And my work Is almost done. 


With merry hearts we begin to knit, 
And the ribbing is almost play; 

Some are gay-colored and some are white 
And some are asben gray. 


But most are made of many a hue, 
Witb many a stitch set wrong, 
Aod many a row to be sadly ripped 
Ere the whole be fair and strong. 


There are long plain spaces without a break 
That in youth is bard to bear, 

And many a weary tear is dropped 
As we fashion the heel with care. 


But the saddest, happiest time is that 
We court and yet would sban, 

When our heavenly father breaks the thread 
And says that our work is done. 


The children come to say “Good-nighbt,” 
With tears in their bright young eyes, 

While in gradma’s lap, with broken thread, 
The finished stocking lies. 


With His Own Weapon 


BY B D, 











DO not think I was mora!ly justified, 
and I am sure I was not legally justi- 
fied, in the course I took with James 

Marifield, A year after the ocourrences 
I wrote the bistory of them, and below I 
give it from my MB, 

There it lay before me in black and 
white, and in the erratic writing of Mari- 
field himself: — 


If you don’t give up your pretensions 
to lL. ©. I will blow my brains out.— 
JAMES MARLFIELD 


For two years—a whoie year before I 
made the acquaintance of Lucy Conset— 
Mari field bad plegued the girl with un- 
desired attentions until they grew into a 
hateful inflection. She bad never the 
least liking for him, and from the mo- 
ment he showed ¢ liking for her, terror 
was the only word which could express 
her feeling towards him. 

“Even if my mother and father did not 
disapprove of him I wouid rather jamp 
into the river than bave anything to sey 
to James Marifield,” she had said to me 
when she and I were engaged, a month 
before my receipt of this note, 

His threat of blowing out bis brains 
did not at first cause me as much alarm 
as it would bave created the day before, 
for on the table beside his letter lay his 
revolver, taken from him by me the 
previous evening. 

Marifield was generous, quixotically 
generous, when bis passions or prejudices 
were not in the way. After the engage- 
ment between Lucy and me became 
known toall Newton, Marifield and I 
met and spoke as though he had never 
castan admiring glance at Lucy, 

The evening before I got that note I 
met him on the Quay, the principal pro- 
menade of our little seaport town. “Have 
you a few minutes to spare, Akerman?’ 
said he. “You have. Very good; will 
you come to my rooms? I want to have 
a quiet talk with you.” 

He was left some money by bis father 
five years before, and ever since bad been 
trying to decide what profession or 
branch of trade he should adopt. I was 
employed in my father’s bneiness, that 
of cabinet-makiog. 

Marifield’s next wrds that day were 

en in his sitting-room, “Take a 
chair,” said be, and he plumped down 
into an armchair beside the table and 

te me. 

He was a tall, round-sbouldered, black- 
haired young man, with dark, quick- 
moving eyes. He leant forward, grasping 
the elbows of bis chair 8) tightly that the 
backs of his hands whitened. 

“Bo they tell me you are engaged to 
Lucy Conset,” said he in a tone of scorn. 
fal derision. “Are you, indeed! And | 
suppose you think you are going to 
marry her one of these fine days?” 

I sat still for a moment, giving bim 
time to add anything if he wished. Then 
I rose slowly and ssid, “If you have 
nothing else to say to me, Marifield, | 
wili gonow. You told me you wanted 
to talk to me, and now It seems you want 
toask me questions about my private 
affairs, To you I can answer no ques- 
tions about my private affairs, so I will 
bid you ” 


[Ake a flash he sprang up, and before I 
could move a step, was standing before 
me and the door, pale as death, with a re- 
volver in bis band. 

“Let this,” be said, “be my persuader. 
Let it entreat you not to go away until 
we have bad our talk out,” and ne smiled 


_ sardonioally, 


I bad no fear he would shoot me there 
and then, violent as his temper was. 
But in the circumstances a physical 
struggle with him was not to be under- 
taken, except as a last resort. 1 looked 
at bim steadily and said: 

“If you do not put away that thing I 
will smash the window and ory ‘Murder.’ 
You are a splendid specimen of a cavalier 
and man of honor, You decoy a man to 
a quiet place and then threaten to murder 
him. 

“You bad not the common brate cour- 
age to shoot me on the Quay, because you 
bad the fear lower than any fear known 
to the lowest beast, the fear of retriba- 
tion, Pat down that foolish weapon, sir, 
and try to remember that this moment 
anyone seeing you would mistake you 
for a man.” 

As I spoke the pallor left bis face, and 
before I had finished it flashed a dusky 
red. The band holding the revolver fei 
to his side, and with bent head he went 
back to hie chair, fang bimself into it, 
and threw the revolver on the table. 

“You are right,” he said, with a pro- 
found sigh, ‘You are right, Akerman, 
I bave behaved like a blackguard and a 
poltroor.”” Rage had left the man and he 
sat cowed and collapsed, 

“The subject you mentioned,'’ I said, 
“can at no time be spoken of between 
you and me with the least advantage. 
You regard me as a rival, but there wae 
never any rivairy between us, for you 
never had achance, J will try to forget 
what has just now oocurred in this room, 
and it will be better for you not to have 
this dangerous thing by you.” I took 
the revolver off the table and dropped it 
into my pocket, 

* * * * * 


This is bow it came about that I had his 
revolver by me when I received his note 
threatening suicide. After the scene of 
yesterday evening and this note now be- 
fore me, it was impossible to regard 
Marifield as a sane man, There was no 
foretelling what folly or crime he might 
commit. 


He might kil! himself, he might kill 
me, be might kill Lucy. If the 
were over, all would no doubt be sate; 
but the marriage was not to take place 
until September, It was now June, and 
the thought of living three months in 
the glare of a madman’s eye, and rever 
knowing for an hour what hideous 
calamity his hands might be preparing, 
was simply intolerable, 

True, I had teken the revolver trom 
him, but he could buy another any day, 
any hour, Why he might have had «a 
new one when he wrote this note, 

I Jumped to my feet in dismay at this 
last thought, thrust Marifield’s note and 
revolver in my pocket, seized my hat, 
and darting out at the top of my speed, 
did not pul! up or slacken until I reached 
Conset’s, 

Lucy saw me coming and opened the 
door, 

“Thank Heaven you are safe, dearent |!" 
1 cried, clasping her in my arms, 

“What on earth ia the matter?” she 
sald looking at me with a smile. “You 
look as wild as James Mari field !” 

I hurried her into the back sitting-room 
—I feared the front of the house for her, 
What if this maniac should pass and see 
her through a window? 

“Lacy,” said las impressively as my 
want of breath and the hurry of my 
thoughts would allow, “you are not to 
stir out of doors, and you are not toshow 
yourself at a front window until you hear 
again from me, Marifield has gone rag- 
ing mad, and you might not be safe if 
you met bim or even if he saw you.” 

She did not laugh now, She saw | was 
in full earnest and great alarm. She 
plied me with questions, I told her 
nothing about the evening before, bat 
said he bad been talking about shooting 
people. 

“People!” she cried, repeating the word 
and clinging to me, “If he talks of shoot- 
jog anyone it must be you, Tom.” 

“He is not threatening me, He is 
threatening tc blow out bis own brains, 
But be is mad, and changes his mind 
every minute, There is no depending 
on bim atali, and you must do what I 
asked.” 

“And you? What will you do, Tom? 
Oh, this croel madman will kill my dari- 
ing! You must not leave me! I will 
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not ist you out of the house to be shot in 
the street,” 

“My dear, I bave a plan for getting 
him away from Newton until after 
September.” 

“The police?” 

‘No, no! That, dearest, would bring 
your name out in court, and would other- 
wise be most undesirable. My brother 
George's brig, the Eaterprise, is bauled 
out into the stream, and salle for Val- 
paraiso this evening. As I ran here I 
thought thet a long sea voyage would be 
the best thing for Marifield’s health, and 
he shall go."’ 

“Bat he will not go. He will refuse to 
atir.”’ 

“I am confident that when he hears 
the way | shall put the matter be will 
go And now I must be cf! Mind, you 
are to keep in the beok of the house un- 


til you see me again.” 
* ° 7 . * . * 


It took some time before Lucy would 
allow me to venture forth, but at last I 
was off and hastening to the Quay. I 
found a boat and rowed tothe Haterprise, 
which was lying in the middle of the 
river a little below the town, My 
brotber George was abroad, busy getting 
the brig ready for sea. I led bim aft, 
told him how matters stood, and asked 
him to help me in carrying out my 
scheme. 

To my horror he demurred, said he did 
not like the look of the thing, that he had 


- the legal aspect and riek of the affair to 


consider, and that at best it would cause 
him a great deal of trouble, and hamper 
bim with serious responsibility. 

I reasoned and pleaded as best I could, 
and in the end he was won, I wrotea 
note to Marifield, and sent it ashore, In 
half an-bour Marifield came up the ae · 
commodation ladder of the brig and I 
took him down the companion to the 
cabin, 

He eat down on the locker at one side 
of the table, and I on the looker over 
against him, I wasted no words in com- 
ing to business. I said— 

“You bave been talking about shooting 
me and shooting yourself. Have you 
got a weapon?’ 

“No; not since you stole mine, Bat 
I'l gat one before the eun sets,”’ said he, 
with an ugly glare, 

“That's all right,” sald I. “Now, to- 
day I have been shu filog and dealing the 
cards in the game between you and me, 
and I bave deait myself a fall hand of 
trumps. Inthe note I wrote you I said 
I wee aboard this brig, thinking of a 
voyage to Valparaiso, and anxious to see 
you before the vessel sailed; hut I did not 
tell you the voyage I had in mind was 
for you, not me.” 

He threw bimeself back and roared 
Jaughbing, a mirthiess laugh, accom panied 
by a look of savage anger. 

“There is as much chance of my going 
as of the sea between this and Valparaiso 
running dry,” said he; and then burst 
into fresh laughter, 

“Hold on," said I, ‘hear me out, In 
my pccket I bave a letter from you, 
threatening to blow your brains out—not 
that people who threaten this thing often 
do it—and I have only to send the ship’s 
boat ashore for the police and hand you 
over tothem. Wouid it not be better for 
your health and comfort and reputation 
to go to Valparaiso than to jail?’ 

“If that’s your band of trumps you 
may fling it out of the skylight, for there 
isn't the making of # trick in the whole 
lot. You'd better go to Valparaiso your- 
self, if you bave any regard for your 
health, because as certain as there isa 
sky above us I will kill you when I meet 
you, for this cowardly attem pt to sbanghal 
me."’ 

He shook his fist mockingly in my 
face. 

Good,” said 1. “Then between you 
and me it’s war to the knife?’ 

“To the knife.” 

“Bo letitbe, Yesterday evening you 
wanted to kill me; to-day, you swear 
you will doit, Now, it is justifiable in 
me to defend my own life even at the 
cost of yours———’’ 

“And bang,” he interpolated, 

“No; here is your own revoiver,”’ 

I took !t out of my pocket, 

“Here is your written word that you 
mean to put an end to yoursell, Sappose 
this revolver should go off now, and 
later be found lying beside you, how do 
you think the sffair would seem to the 
average petty jary, with only me to 
tell the tale?’ 

He fell back, his jaw dropped, and he 
stared at 1.0 with eyes white and round 
with terror. I think he bad not the 
strength to speak, 
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“The brig is now under way," I said, 
after along pause, during which he sat 
like one in a trance. “The pilot will 
quit herin an hour. I shall go ashore 
with him, leaving the revolverand your 
letter with my brother, You can land at 
Valparaiso, or come beck in the brig. 
Now I have shown you all my oards,” 

I went ashore with the pllotan hour 
later, leaving my brother in the cabin 
with Marifield, Of course, I had no in- 
tention of using the revolver. I calou- 
lated on his judging me by bimeelf, and 
belleving me capable of doing so, He 
landed at Valparaiso, and Newton saw 
bim no more, He soid his property in 
Newton, and went into the copper ore 
trade in Obili, 

September brought me Lucy and at the 
same time a partnership io my father’s 
business, 


Cuever Jvueauerny.—An American 
professor of legerdemain witnessed the 
following (rick at a juggier’s performance 
in India some littie time back, A woman 
with a baby ewung in a bag around her 
waist came on the stage and endeavored 
to balance a ball on her nose. This she 
failed todo on acoount of the bindrance 
caused by the obiid, 

She repeated the attempt, but met with 
no better success than on the first trial, 
The juggler all the while was standing at 
the side of the stage, apparently furious 
at the repeated failures of the woman, 
and finaily, in « rage, be rushed toward 
her and tore the little babe away from 
her, 

The women soreamed as she realized 
the danger into which the child was 
thrown, and the indignation spread to 
the audience, Unconcerned apparently 
about the babe, ite mother, or the audi- 
enoe, the juggler took the obiid and 
threw it into a bag which he held in bis 
right band. 

Then, taking a firm hold on the neok 
of the bag. he whiried it over his head 
and riolently brought it down upon the 
floor, At the same time the woman 





stags. Then, bowing and smiling 
audience, hé placed bis band in the bag 
end drew out « pair of white doves, 
which flew on to both shouiders of the 
Jugeter. 


attention, and there in s cradie was seen 
the babe, who all had supposed by this 
time bad become an immortel, laughing 
and clapping bis hands with joy. 


— — ⸗——— — 

THEREe is no natural opposition be- 
lence, ‘They sre distings, eaob in itself, 

oe, ey are D n 
and not to be con founded, regarded 
only as — a he ge 
same of sympath 
pe A ‘Ibe real exmtanes lies in 
selfishness and sym y: are 
mutually exclusive—ihey cannot dwell 
together, 








A bright girl writes 
from Camb e, Massachusetts; 


“Last fall I read an article 
under the head of ‘ Earning Money 
for Christmas.’ I was not sn 
much interested in earning money 
for this purpose as I was in ob- 
taining the necessary sum te at- 
tend the Christian Endeavor Con- 
vention in San Francisco this 
summer, and was unwilling to ask 
my father for assistance. I wrote 
for information, and took up the 
work. I worked only during lei- 
sure hours, and, thanks to your 
generous assistance, have earned 
enough to take the desired trip, 
including a visit to Yellowstone 
Park, and to pay all the incidental 
expenses.” 

This is only one of hundreds 
of similar letters received, 
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Humorous. 


FOR THE TABLE. 
She read the cook book over, 
Her purse she emptied quite, 
To making a tempting viand 
And have it cook just right. 


With sprigs of vegetation, 
And bits of gilding gay, 
And dainty ruffied paper, 
She made a rare display. 


It would have been perfection, 
A thing of joy complete, 

If she had not torgotten 
To put in things to eat. 


Water-colors— Rainbow hues. 

lilegal corn measure—A tight shoe. 

The best thing out.—A conflagration. 

The best ship to have command of—Friend- 
ship. 

When are sheep like ink ?7—When they are 
in the pen, 

When is a spider like a pigeon?—When he 
is taking a fly. 

When is a tast little boy like a chimney ?— 
When he begins to smoke. 


Which is the left side of a round pium-pud- 
ding ?7—That which is not eaten. 


What word is that which you make shorter 
by adding two letters ?—Short. 


Why is twice ll like twice 10?—Because 
twice 11 is twenty-two, and twice 10 is twenty 
too. 

Why are wrinkles like the figures of a 
clock ?—Because they are marks of time on 
the face. 


“I gay, old chap, you haven't such a thing 
as a dollar about you?” 
“How on earth did you guess that?” 


An Irishman being asked why he wore bis 
stockings wrong side out, replied, “Because 
there's a hole on the ither side ov'em.” 


What nonsense itis to say that a man is 
inclined to be baid! When aman ts becom- 
ing bald, it is quite agatnst his inclination. 


When may a parson be said to be gifted 
with miraculous powers?—When be unites 
in one the vigor of youth with decrepit old 
age. 

He: “Why are you so sad, darling ?” 

She: “I was just thinking, dearest, that this 
was the last evening we could be together til! 
to-morrow.” 


Irate Traveler: “I (thought this railway was 
for the benefit of the public.” 

Railway OmMicial: “You're mistaken. 
“public ta for the benefit of the ratiway.” 


Mamma: “Susie, what do you mean by all 
this noise? See how quiet Wiille is!’ 

Susie: “Of course he’s quiet, ma—that's our 
game! He's papa coming bome late, and 
I'm you.” 

Little boy, with ewollen tace: “Ob, dear, I 
wish I had grandpa’s teeth or the baby's!’ 

Mother: “Why r 

Little boy: “Grandpa's teeth are all gone, 
and baby's haven't come yet." 


“These shoes you sold me last week squeak 
#0 that they keep meawake nights,” said the 
customer, entering the shoe store. 

“My dear sir,” replied the shoe dealer reas- 
suringly, “you shouldn't sleep in them.” 


The 


Friend: “Now that you have made millions, 
what will you do?” 

Old Bullion: “I shall retireand amuse my- 
self by telling people what a burden wealth is 
and how happy I was when I was poor.” 


A gentleman having a borse that run away 
and broke his wife's neck was told by a neigh- 
vor that be wished to purchase it for his wite 
to ride upon. 

“No,” said the wretch, “I intend to marry 
again myself.” 


“They married for love, I believe?" 

“Yea.” 

“Are they happy?” 

“They don't know yet. They are waiting 
to see what her father is going to do tor 
them.” 


Mother: | wonder what we can do with 
Johnny, he has such a way of exaggerating 
everything. Heisalways making c mern- 
tain out of a mole hill, 

Father: I think, my dear, we bad better 
make him a real estate agent. 


“Can @ man see without eyes?” asked the 
professor, 

“Yes, sir,’ was the prompt answer. 

“Pray, sir, how do you make that out?’ 
cried the astonished professor. 

“He can see with one,” replied Juvenia. 


Mra. Woman's Righter: “If they refuse to 
pass the measure I desire, I'll adjourn the 
meeting.” 

Her triend: “How can you dothat? You 
are not chairman.” 

Mrs. Woman's Righter: “I have a mouse in 
this pox, and, if they don’t doas I wantthem, 
I'L set it loose.”’ 


An Irish gentieman was recently attended 
by an eminent London physician, who, paus- 
ing, and looking at him with an inquiring 
giance, said: “I should like to know, sir, if 
your tamily have been long-lived?” 

“Long-lived, is it?” responded the patient, 
thoughtfully. 

“Well, doctor, I'll just tell you how it is. 
Our family is a west of Ireland family, and 
the age of my ancestors depended entirely on 
the Judge and jury who tried them.” 
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MARRIAGES MARRED. 


There was a case where a very dra- 
tic scene actually occurred in the church. 
The bride had been known as a widow 
for seven years or more. 

She either consideried that her first 
husband must be dead, or, with the 
vague misunderstanding of law which 
80 many ot her sex are prone to, believed 
that, as he had deserted her tor so long, 
she was free to marry again. 

When the couple were actually at the 
altar,the husband came forward and 
forbade the marriage. It seemed that he 
was a scoundrel, who had deserted his 
wile simply to avoid having to support 
her, and that having heard that she was 
going to marry again had come forward 
simply out of malice. 

When these facts became known, the 
wedding party were so enraged that 
they set upon him, dragged him to the 
nearest pond, and gave him a thorough 
ducking. 

A case which bears some resemblance 
to the last, only the motives were differ- 
ent, occurred in a different class of life. 
A young man who had been introduced 
into society by a lady of position, and 
who passed as a wealthy bachelor, be- 
came engaged toa younggirl. The wed- 
ding was shortly to be celebrated. One 
day ata party,a man came up to him 
and said, in the presence of the bride- 
elect: 

“By-the-bye, I saw your wile the other 
day. I was visiting a poor friend of 
mine at the asylum, and I inquired after 
your wife, I was glad to hear that there 
was every prospect that she would be 
cured,” 

The bridegroom-elect looked abso- 
lutely dumbtounded; the intended bride 
fled trom him and that marriage was 
broken off. 

A curious instance of a broken engage- 
ment occurred not long ago, when a 
young lady engaged herself to one man 
and then was married to another, so 
suddenly that the announcement ot her 
marriage appeared in the very same 
issue ot the daily paper in which the 
jilted one announced that his engage- 
ment with her was broken off. 

In another case the man allowed mat- 
ters to go on almost to the eleventh hour, 
all the preparations to be completed, and 
a preliminary party to be given by the 
bride’s people for the porpose of showing 
off the presents. 

On the day before the wedding he dis- 
appeared, and wrote to say that he was 
so dissatisfied with a certain article in 
the settlements that he declined to carry 
out his promise. The bride spent the 
wedding eve in hysterics, and her family 
in writing letters putting off the guests, 
the clergyman, etc, 

In another case a lady said “‘No” at the 
altar, whereupon the clergyman ob- 
served :— 

“Then why have you come here?” 

The bride replied that she did not 
know. 

The best man, seeing that she was 
nearly crazed with nervousness, whis- 
pered in her ear :— 

“If you don’t behave sensibly, and 
say ‘Yes,’ like a lady, I will take my 
brother away and you shall never see 
him again.” 

Whereupon the stronger iright pre- 
vailed, she said “Yes,” and the services 
proceeded. 

One wedding had to be postponed be- 
cause the bridegroom made a mistake 
and gotinto an express train instead of 
aslow train, and was carried past the 
station ot his destination. 

He tound it was impossible to geta 
train till next morning, and not one then 
to bring him in time tfor the wedding. 
So he wired, and the wedding had to be 
postponed till another day. 

A marriage was very nearly postponed 
on account of a hunting accidont. The 
man went out hunting a few days before 
his wedding day, was thrown, and broke 
his collar-bone. 

It therefore seemed inevitable that the 
wedding should be put off. The lady, 
however, declared that she would either 
be married on the appointed day, or not 
at all. 

The result was, that the wedding took 
place in the bridegroom’s bedroom, with 
the groom lying motionless and tightly 
tied up in the figure of eight bandages, 
while the bride knelt at the side of the 
bed. She began her wedded life with 
nursing. 

There have been cases in which men 
have broken down trom pure nervous- 
ness on the wedding day and kept away, 
to the great dismay of the bride and the 
scandal of her friends. One of these 
timorous souls was actually tound hid- 
ing in his wine cellar. 


Another wiote a very singular letter to 
the bride, saying that if she had had any 
respect for bis teelings she would have 
consented to a private wedding as he had 
wished, and thatas he tound himself quite 
unable. to face the ordeal of a public 
wedding, he was going away and she 
would never see him again. He kept 
his word, and meanwhile the bride, aiter 
waiting for an hour in the vestry, was 
taken home in violent hysterics. 


MADE FROM INSECTS. 

Many persons will be surprised to 
learn thata use has been found for our 
domestic friend the cockroach. For years 
he has been branded asa pest, and we 
have dosed him with borax, plaster of 
Paris, and insect powder. Now the tables 
are turned, and the hateful insect is used 
to physic us. 

If cockroaches will cure us, there is 
ne reason why spiders should not be 
tried also. As a matter of fact, they 
have been used by the homceopaths for 
years. Solomon told us we could find 
spiders “even in kings’ palaces,” but 
nowadays we can trace them in inno- 
cent-looking tinctures and sugar-coated 
pills. 

“Tarantula. pilules” is a title that 
should be worth a tortune it well adver- 
tised, and a tincture prepared from the 
mygale—the great bird-eating spider of 
Mexico — ought certainly to possess 
equal virtues. ‘Our ‘choice, however, is 
not confined to giant spiders. 

The garden spider with the gold or 
silver body, 80 common in the summer, 
will yield a useful preparation—if we 
may trust to one pharmacopoia, 

A tew of these insects, rabbed down in 
a mortar with a little spirit, will make a 
“mother tincture” from which countless 
dilutions can be prepared. | 

It this will not suffice, the black Cur- 
acoa spider from West Indian orange 
groves, or the gray spider of Kentucky, 
may be used, according to taste. 

The homeopaths are said to be fond ot 
beetles, and they treat ladybirds in the 
same Way as the spiders, They also get 
an essence from the Colorado beetle—the 
insect whish ruined the potato crops a 
few years back. 

It is one thing to rob the bees wholesale 
and secure their wax and honey, but it is 
rather hard lines to turn her into medi- 
cine as well, But she bas to go in with 
the rest, and yield her life in the cause of 
science, Of course, anyone who has felt 
a bee’s sting knows what a powerful 
drug it# poison must be. 

It’s rather dangerous work robbing a 
hive of bees of their stings and poison. 
The method recommended in books is 
simple but exciting. The bees are to be 
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caught in a bottle as they are leaving 
their home in the early morning. They 
are then deprived of their poison bags 
and stings by means of scissors, and the 
severed portions are soaked in spirits to 
make a tincture. 

Besides insects there are other queer 
things used in medicine at the present 
time. To give only two examples, 
remedies are prepared from the starfish 
and the crayfish. Snake venom, notably 
that of the cobra, the rattlesnake, and 
the adder—is sometimes used. 

Nowadays a great many drugs of ani- 
inal origin are being experimented with, 
and some people prophesy that they will 
eventually oust all the rest. Anyway, 
people are getting medicine as well as 
food trom domestic animals like sheep 
pigs, and fowls, 

It may frighten nervous people to hear 
that explosives are used in medicine. 
Fortunately, however, the nitro-glycer- 
ine which is given in heart disease is so 
well diluted in such small doses that no 
harm can come of it. The gun-cotton, 
too, used by surgeons is dissolved in 
spirit and so loses its power to explode. 

Antbergris and musk, two perfumes ot 
animal origin, have both been used as 
remedies, But the musk costs two dol- 
lars a dose, so that only few can afford 
to take it. 


— — — 

Nnar WIVES AND Toucny Huspanps 
~—Women have their tauits, ’tis true, and 
very provoking ones they sometimes 
are; but if we would a:i learn, men and 
women, that with certain virtues which 
we admire are always coupled certain 
disagreeablenesses, we might make up 
our minds more easily to accept the bit- 
ter with the sweet. 

For instance, every husband, we be- 
lieve, delights in a cleanly, well-ordered 
house, free from dust spots and unseemly 
stains; the painstaking machinery neces- 
sary to keep it so, he wishes never to see; 
or, seeing too often forgets to praise, 

If then, his wife, true to her instincts 
towards cleanliness, gently reminds 
him, when he comes home, that he has 
forgotten to use the doormat before 
entering the sitting-room on a muddy 
day, let him reflect before he gives her a 
lordly, impatient, ungracious “‘pshaw !’’ 
how the reverse of the picture would 
suit him—viz,, a slatternly “easy” 
woman, whose apartments are a con- 
stant mortification to him in the presence 


ot visitors. 

It is a poor return when a wile has 
made everything tresh and bright, to be 
unwilling to take a little pains to keep it 
so, or to be properly reminded, if for- 
— on these points, upon which many 

usbands are unreasonably “touchy,” 
even while secretly admiring the pleas- 
ant results of the vigilant eye of the good 
house- mother. 
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